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Romantic  ^adenoclj 


In   the   land  of  the   Macphersons, 

Where  the  Spey's  wide  waters  flow  ; 

In  the  land  where  Royal  Charlie 
Knew  the  best  friend  in  his  woe. 

Apart  from  the  romantic  Border  country,  the  debateable 
land  of  the  time  when  Scotland  and  England  were  always, 
literally  as  well  as  metaphorically,  "at  daggers  drawn," 
there  is  no  district  north  of  the  Tweed  which  has  so  much 
of  the  atmosphere  of  old-time  Scotland  about  it  as  Bade- 
noch  and  Speyside,  the  district  once  described  by 
Principal  Shairp,  of  St.  Andrews,  as  "the  grand  old 
country  of  Clan  Chattan."  The  scenery  of  other  parts 
may  be  wilder  and  more  rugged.  Away  in  the  west  there 
may  be  found  wild  tales  of  clan  rivalry  and  of  feuds  lasting 
from  generation  to  generation.  The  genius  of  Sir  Walter 
Scott  has  thrown  a  glamour  over  the  Trossacks  and  the 
Rob  Roy  country  that  time  can  never  efface.  Down 
Argyllshire  way  we  find  the  legends  of  Fionn  and  of 
Diarmid,  and  of  the  piper  who  went  into  a  cave  hundreds 
of  years  ago  and  may  yet  be  heard  in  the  stillness  of  the 
night  playing  a  lament  for  his  own  lost  condition  ;  while 
away  up  north  the  tales  of  the  wild  vikings  who  came  over 
from  Norway  in  their  longships  and  plundered  the 
Orkneys  and  the  Hebrides,  still  linger,  and  the  marks  of 
their  sojourn  may  be  found  in  place  names  and  local 
legends.  Without  detracting  in  the  least  from  the  his- 
torical  and    traditional    interest   of  these  places,  it  may, 
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however,    safely    be    said    that    Badenoch,    too,    has    its 

romantic  past,  its  many  memories 

of  mournful  love  tales,  of  old  tragedies, 
Filling  the  heart  with  pity  and  the  eyes 
With  tears  at  bare  remembrance  ;  and  old  songs 
Of  Love's  endurance,  Love's  despair,  Love's  wrongs, 
And  triumphs  o'er  all  obstacles  at  last, 
And  all  the  grief  and  sorrow  of  the  past. 

But — and  this  is  exactly  where  Badenoch  scores — not 
only  has  it  a  romantic  past,  it  has  also  a  very  practical 
and  up-to-date  present.  It  is  not  one  of  those  glens  that 
have  been  left  eddying  in  a  back-water  of  romance  and 
magnificent  scenery,  while  the  main  stream  rushes  onward, 
carrying  on  its  bosom  the  bustle  and  life  of  the  twentieth 
century.  Thanks  principally  to  the  Highland  Railway, 
Badenoch,  and  Kingussie  especially,  is  becoming  more 
and  more  the  resort  of  the  holiday  maker,  who  revels  in 
its  health-giving  atmosphere,  and  admires  its  line  situation. 
And  this  is  scarcely  to  be  wondered  at.  The  district  is 
well  fitted  to  be  the  sanatorium  of  Scotland.  It  lies  about 
mid-way  between  the  German  Ocean  and  the  Atlantic 
Ocean,  and  is,  for  its  size,  the  highest  inhabited  bit  of 
country  in  Great  Britain.  An  eminent  London  physician 
has  compared  the  exhilirating  effect  of  inhaling  Badenoch 
air  to  that  of  imbibing  the  most  sparkling  champagne, 
with  the  very  important  difference  that  there  is  no  risk  of 
loss  of  equilibrium  or  of  an  accompanying  headache.  As 
the  open-air  treatment  of  chest  diseases  comes  more  into 
favour — as  it  must  do — the  value  of  such  a  climate  as  that 
of  Badenoch  will  be  more  and  more  appreciated,  especially 
as  the  district  is  within  easy  reach  of  the  big  towns  of  the 
south,  and  is  yet  retired  enough  and  sufficiently  out  of  the 
way  to  satisfy  those  who  wish  to  recruit  their  health  "  far 
from  the  madding  crowd's  ignoble  strife."  So  far  the 
patronage  of  the  seeker  after  health  and  recreation  has 
been  mainly  confined  to  the  summer  time,  but  by  and  by, 
when  those  nurtured  within  city  walls  have'  learned  that 
the  terrors  of  a  Highland  winter  are  more  imaginary  than 
real,  we  may  expect  to  see  more  visitors  making  their  way 
to  Speyside  at  all  seasons  of  the  year.     Perhaps  the  best 
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assurance  that  the  popularity  of  the  district  is  bound  to 
increase  rather  than  to  diminish  is  to  be  found  in  the  fact 
that  there  are  a  great  many  families  who  have  visited  it 
summer  after  summer  for  many  years— not  passing  tourists 
or  sportsmen,  but  people  who  have  found  themselves 
benefited  immensely  by  a  few  weeks  among  the  hills  of 
Badenoch.  So  much  so,  indeed,  that  they  do  not  feel  in- 
clined to  go  anywhere  else  when  their  annual  holiday 
comes  round. 

Well  then,  where  is  Badenoch,  what  like  is  it,  what  is 
its  history,  and  how  can  it  be  seen  to  most  advantage?  It 
will  be  our  task  in  the  pages  that  follow  to  answer  these 
questions. 


GEOGRAPHICAL. 

Of  late,  Father  Spey,  in  his  grey  mist  arrayed, 

As  he  slow  and  majestic  arose, 
His  wood-tufted  valley  with  fondness  surveyed, 
Where  his  stream,  as  if  loath  to  depart  from  the  glade, 
In  thousand  meanders  is  sweetly  delayed  ; 

And  abundance  of  beauty  bestows. 

Badenoch  lies  about  mid-way  between  the  Atlantic  and 
the  German  oceans,  and  might  be  called  generally  the 
valley  of  the  Spey,  or,  to  be  more  specific  and  more  abso- 
lutely correct,  Upper  Strathspey.  It  is  the  south-eastern 
district  of  Inverness-shire,  and  embraces  the  parishes  of 
Alvie,  Kingussie  and  Insh,  and  Laggan.  To  walk  from 
one  end  of  it  to  the  other  would  mean  a  journey  of  over 
forty  miles  as  the  crow  flies.  As  a  matter  of  fact,  any 
possible  road  is  much  longer  than  this — at  least  ten  miles 
longer.  This,  however,  is  its  length  from  the  march  of 
Rothiemurchus  in  its  north-eastern,  to  Ben  Alder  in  its 
south-western  corner.  Its  greatest  breadth,  from  the 
watershed  of  the  Monaliadh  Mountains — its  north-western 
boundary — to  the  line  between  Glenfeshie  Forest  and  the 
Forest  of  Mar,  on  the  east,  is  19  miles.  It  is  separated 
from  Stratherrick  and  Strathdearn,  on  the  north-west,  by 
the  Monaliadh  Mountains;  it  is  bounded  on  the  north- 
east by  Craigellachie,  on  the  left  bank,  and  by  the  district 
of  Rothiemurchus  on  the  right  bank  of  the  Spey ;  on  the 
south-east  by  the  Grampian  Hills,  and  a  line  drawn  across 
Loch  Erricht,  round  the  southern  base  of  Ben  Alder ;  on 
the  south-west  by  a  similar  imaginary  line  cutting  close 
by  the  end  of  Loch  Laggan,  and  striking  up  to  Lochan 
Spey — the  source  of  the  river — where  it  joins  the  north- 
west boundary. 
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Scotia's   Rapid   River. 

The  three  largest  rivers  that  be 
Are  the  Spey,  the  Tay,  and  the  Dee. 

The  writer  of  this  old  Highland  saying  had  presumably 
never  heard  of  the  Tweed,  or  perhaps  the  necessities  of 
rhyme  and  rhythm  prevented  him  from  including  the 
name.  Be  that  as  it  may,  the  Spey  dominates  all  Bade- 
noch  to  such  an  extent  that  its  other  name  of  Upper 
Strathspey  is  thoroughly  applicable.  Badenoch  is  one 
big  glen,  the  glen  of  the  Upper  Spey,  with  quite  a  number 
of  glens  branching  off  it,  and  carrying  the  tributaries  of 
the  river  Spey  itself.  The  Spey  is  the  most  rapid  river  in 
Scotland,  and  in  point  of  length  and  volume  of  water, 
is  inferior  only  to  the  Tay,  while  its  area  of  drainage  is 
inferior  to  those  of  the  Tay  and  Tweed.  It  is  probably 
these  characteristics  of  the  river  that  account  for  the 
name  Badenoch.  Bath  or  badh  ("drown  or  submerge") 
might  easily  pass  into  baidean  and  baidenack  ("  marsh  or 
lake  land"),  a  term  which  would  suit  very  well  the  long 
central  meadow  land  of  Badenoch.  This  derivation,  at 
any  rate,  is  quite  as  feasible  as  the  more  generally 
accepted  one,  that  Badenoch  comes  from  Bada?i,  a  "  bush 
or  thicket." 

The  Spey  begins  1500  feet  above  sea  level  as  a  small 
stream,  in  the  far  south-west  corner  of  Badenoch,  and 
after  running  for  a  mile  it  expands  into  Lochan  Spey,  a 
patch  of  water  three  furlongs  in  length,  about  eight  miles 
from  the  Caledonian  Canal.  The  source  of  the  river 
Roy,  which  flows  to  the  West  Coast  of  Scotland,  is 
practically  at  the  same  spot,  which  is  therefore  located  on 
the  watershed  of  Scotland.  From  Lochan  Spey  the  course 
of  the  river  is  eastward  for  15  miles.  Beyond  Cluny 
Castle  it  turns  to  the  north-east,  and  then  more  to  the 
north  as  it  runs  through  the  better  known  part  of  Bade- 
noch. Practically  alongside  the  river  for  about  sixteen 
miles  there  run  the  Highland  Railway  and  the  high  road 
to  the  north,  so  that  one  desirous  of  seeing  the  country 
to  the  best  advantage  could  not  do  better  than,  to  begin 
with,  follow  its  course  from,  say,  its  junction  with  the 
Truim  at  Invernahavon  to  Aviemore,  knowing  that  in  the 
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event  of  any  change  of  plans  being  necessary,  rail  and 
road  would  never  be  very  far  away.  A  walk  of  two  and  a 
half  miles  brings  one  to  Newtonmore,  another  of  three 
miles  to  Kingussie,  another  of  six  to  Kincraig,  and 
another  of  six  to  Aviemore,  from  which  the  train  may  be 
taken  back  to  any  station,  from  which  further  expeditions 
can  be  made.  Though  of  little  commercial  importance, 
the  Spey  is  of  greater  interest  to  the  holiday-maker  than 
if  it  had  been.  It  is  the  third  salmon  river  in  Scotland, 
ranking  next  to  the  Tay  and  the  Tweed.  The  fishings 
are  in  the  hands  of  many  propiietors,  and  the  upper 
fishings  are  poor  except  when  the  river  is  in  flood.  No 
trout  fishing  is  allowed  from  15th  April  to  June  i,  in 
order  to  protect  the  smolts  on  their  way  to  the  sea.  The 
net  fishing  closes  on  August  26,  and  the  rod  fishing  on 
October  15.  Owing  to  the  extent  and  high  lying  character 
of  its  own  sources  and  those  of  its  tributaries,  the  Spey  is 
subject  to  sudden  and  heavy  floods.  The  greatest  flood 
was  in  1829,  when  enormous  damage  was  done.  Others 
perhaps  equally  disastrous  occurred  in  1866  and  1903. 
In  winter  and  spring  large  masses  of  ice  are  carried  down 
the  river,  but  owing  to  the  rapidity  of  its  current  it  is 
rarely  frozen  over. 

Scenery  of  Glen  Spey. 

Above  its  junction  with  the  Truim  at  Invernahavon,  the 
Spey  runs  through  an  upland  glen,  with  little  of  grandeur 
or  picturesqueness  about  it.  Up  Loch  Laggan  way,  and 
eastward  of  that  towards  Loch  Erricht,  it  is  entirely  High- 
land in  character,  with  a  few  deep,  narrow  glens.  From 
Cluny  Castle  downward  trees  begin  to  make  cheir  appear- 
ance along  the  hillsides,  and  though  there  are  still  some 
bleak  portions,  the  general  appearance  of  the  country 
improves  very  decidedly.  About  Loch  Insh,  some  five 
miles  from  the  north-east  borders  of  Badenoch,  the  im- 
provement is  still  more  marked.  Loch  Insh,  says  Queen 
Victoria  in  her  "Journal,"  is  "lovely  .  .  .  though  not  a 
wild  lake  ;  no  high  rocks,  but  woods  and  blue  hills  as  a 
background."  From  this  onward  by  Kinrara,  Loch  Alvie, 
and  Aviemore,  there  is  more  wood,  until  at  last  we  reach 
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the  boundary,  and  see  away  to  the  right  the  great  Forest 
of  Rothiemurchus.  "Though  many  splendid  landscapes," 
says  Dr.  MacCulloch,  who  did  not  overpraise  any  part  of 
the  Highlands,  "are  obtained  alongside  the  roadway 
between  Aviemore  and  Kinrara,  constituted  by  the  far 
extended  fir-woods  of  Rothiemurchus,  the  ridge  of  Cairn- 
gorm, the  birch-clad  hill  of  Kinrara,  and  by  the  variety  of 
the  broken,  bold,  and  woody  banks  of  the  Spey,  no  one 
can  form  an  adequate  idea  of  the  beauties  of  this  tract 
without  spending  days  in  investigating  what  is  concealed 
from  an  ordinary  and  passing  view.  By  far  the  larger 
proportion  of  this  scenery  is  found  near  to  the  river  and 
far  from  the  road,  and  the  most  singular  portions  of  it  lie 
on  the  east  side  of  the  water,  and  far  beyond  it,  in  places 
seldom  trodden  and  scarcely  known.*  .  .  .  There  is 
nothing  to  which  it  can  be  compared,  or  to  which,  indeed, 
it  can  be  said  to  bear  the  slightest  resemblance.  Much 
of  this  depends  on  the  peculiar  forms  and  distribution  of 
the  ground  and  of  the  mountains,  and  still  more  on  the 
character  of  the  wood,  which  is  always  fir  and  birch." 

It  is  in  the  valley  along  the  course  of  the  Spey  that  the 
cultivated  land  is  to  be  found,  and  the  villages  where  the 
people  live.  This  valley  abounds  in  scenery  of  the  finest 
description,  especially,  as  already  indicated,  near  the 
Rothiemurchus  end  ;  but  it  is  only  when  one  knows  the 
romantic  stories  that  cling  round  each  glen  and  hill  that 
the  charm  of  the  landscape  is  fully  appreciated.  There 
is  not  a  pass  in  the  mountains,  or  the  name  of  an  estate 
that  does  not  recall  some  wild  legend  of  the  olden  time, 
or  some  thrilling  event  of  more  recent  days.  There  is  not 
a  castle  that  has  not  stood  its  siege  or  been  enveloped  in 
flames  ;  not  a  dark  pool  or  gloomy  loch  that  has  not  its 
tale,  either  of  guilt  or  superstition.  Of  these,  however, 
we  will  speak  later.  In  the  meantime  this  will  perhaps 
suffice  about  the  Spey  generally.  More  particular  refer- 
ence will  be  made  to  different  places  when  we  come  to 
describe  Tours  through  Badenoch.  But  first  the  tributary- 
glens  must  be  touched  on. 


*  Dr.  MacCulloch,  it  should  be  remembered,  wrote  many  years  ago 
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Glen  Truim. 


The  principal  tributaries  of  the  Spey  come  from  the 
Grampian  Hills  on  the  south,  and  so,  therefore,  do  the 
principal  tributary  glens.  From  the  Monaliadh  Hills  on 
the  north  there  come  Glen  Marine,  Glean n-a-B.healaich, 
and  one  or  two  others,  while  from  the  south  there  come 
Strath  Mashie  (from  Loch  Laggan),  Glen  Truim,  Glen 
Tromie,  Glen  Feshie,  and  Glen  Eunach  (in  Rothie- 
murchus).  Of  these  the  glens  which  come  from  the 
southward  are  of  much  the  greater  interest.  Glen  Truim 
is  on  the  border  of  Kingussie  and  Laggan  parishes,  and  is 
traversed  by  the  river  Truim,  which  rises  among  the 
Centra]  Grampians  at  an  altitude  of  2100  feet,  and  runs 
15!  miles  north-north-east,  till  after  a  descent  of  1280 
feet  it  falls  into  the  Spey  at  Invernahavon,  six  miles 
south-west  of  Kingussie.  Through  Glen  Truim,  nearly 
all  the  way,  there  runs  the  high  road  from  Perth  to  Inver- 
ness, and  also  the  Highland  Railway.  Dalwhinnie  Station, 
at  the  head  of  Loch  Erricht,  has  a  post  and  telegraph 
office,  and  hotel.  The  hotel  succeeds  a  building  which, 
built  by  Government,  was  an  important  stage  in  the  old 
coaching  days,  owing  principally  to  its  nearness  to  the 
Pass  of  Drumochter,  the  way  over  the  Grampians.  Dal- 
whinnie is  perhaps  the  only  place  of  historic  interest  in 
the  bleak  and  cheerless  glen.  There,  on  August  27,  1745, 
Sir  John  Cope  held  a  council  of  war,  and  there,  two  days 
later,  Prince  Charles  Edward  was  joined  by  Cluny  Mac- 
pherson.  At  Dalwhinnie,  too,  Queen  Victoria  and  Prince 
Consort,  during  their  "Third  Great  Expedition,"  passed 
the  night  of  October  8,  1861,  as  private  individuals, 
dining  off  "two  miserable,  starved  Highland  chickens," 
with  only  tea,  and  without  any  potatoes,  on  the  morrow 
receiving  a  visit  from  Cluny  Macpherson  of  that  day. 
Further  down  the  glen,  at  the  junction  of  the  Spey  and 
the  Truim,  there  may  be  seen  Glentruim  House,  the  seat 
of  an  important  branch  of  the  Macphersons.  Owing  to 
the  fact  already  noted,  that  the  high  road  runs  through  it, 
Glen  Truim  is  the  most  accessible  of  all  the  glens,  and 
may  be  easily  explored  on  foot  or  by  cycle. 
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Gleu  Tromie. 

Glen  Tromie,  about  half-a-dozen  miles  to  the  north,  is 
the  valley  of  the  river  Tromie,  which  comes  from  Loch- 
an-t'Seilich,  some  1400  feet  above  the  level  of  the  sea,  in 
the  heart  of  the  great  Gaick  Forest.  The  Tromie  runs 
1  of  miles  north  by  east,  and  after  a  descent  of  675  feet, 
falls  into  the  Spey  \\  miles  from  Kingussie.  It  is  hung 
around  by  the  summits  of  the  Grampians,  several  of 
which  rise  to  a  height  of  2500  to  3000  feet  above  sea 
level.  In  its  upper  and  middle  reaches  it  is  a  wide 
valley,  but  as  it  nears  the  Spey  it  contracts,  and  for  the 
last  four  miles  it  becomes  a  picturesque  wooded  defile, 
flanked  by  many  precipitous  cliffs.  It  too  has  a  passable 
road,  from  Blair  Atholl  to  Strathspey,  so  can  be  con- 
veniently visited. 

Glen  Feshie. 

Glen  Feshie,  still  another  half-a-dozen  miles  to  the 
north,  carries  the  river  Feshie  from  its  source  among  the 
Grampians,  2750  feet  above  sea  level,  to  its  junction  with 
the  Spey  at  Kincraig,  2000  feet  lower.  The  Feshie  has  a 
length  of  23  miles,  and  at  one  place,  quite  early  in  its 
career,  it  comes  within  a  quarter  of  a  mile  of  the  Geldie 
Burn,  a  tributary  of  the  Dee.  At  this  place  there  is  only 
a  rise  of  50  feet  between  the  basins  of  the  Spey  and  Dee. 
It  was  by  this  route — up  the  Geldie  Burn,  and  down 
Glen  Feshie — that  Queen  Victoria  and  the  Prince  Consort 
rode  from  Deeside  to  Strathspey  on  September  4,  i860. 
Their  ride  down  Glen  Feshie  was  called  by  the  Queen  in 
her  "Journal,"  a  "delightful,  successful  expedition." 
"  The  Feshie,"  she  writes,  "  is  a  fine,  rapid  river,  full  of 
stones.  As  you  approach  the  glen,  which  is  very  narrow, 
the  scenery  becomes  very  fine,  particularly  after  fording 
the  Eidart.  .  .  .  The  rapid  river  is  overhung  by  rocks, 
with  trees,  birch  and  fir ;  the  hills  rise  very  steeply  on, 
both  sides,  with  rich  rocks  and  corries — while  the  path 
winds  along,  rising  gradually  higher  and  higher.  It  is 
quite  magnificent."  The  "Journal"  then  tells  of  how  the 
Royal  party  came  upon  a  most  lovely  spot,  "the  scene 
of  all  Landseer's  glory,"  and   seven    miles   further   down 
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emerged  into  Strathspey,  where  they  saw  the  cairn  at 
which  Argyll  halted  before  the  battle  of  Glenlivet  (1594), 
and  passed  by  Kinrara.  The  Feshie,  like  the  Spey  itself, 
is  subject  to  floods.  One  flood,  in  August  1829,  did 
enormous  damage,  the  waters  rising  at  the  romantic  old 
bridge  of  Invereshie  to  a  height  of  25  feet  above  its 
ordinary  level. 

Glen  Eunach. 

Badenoch  and  district  is  a  land  of  glens,  and  there  is 
yet  another  on  the  south  of  the  Spey  worthy  of  mention, 
though  lying  outside  Badenoch  proper.  This  is  Glen 
Eunach.  It  lies  about  half-a-dozen  miles  from  its  neigh- 
bouring glen.  Indeed,  it  is  a  peculiar  feature  of  the 
topography  of  Badenoch  that  the  glens  running  into 
Strathspey  are  all  almost  equi-distant  from,  and  parallel 
to,  each  other.  Glen  Eunach  is  in  the  mountainous 
Rothiemurchus  district,  among  the  Central  Grampians, 
and  takes  down  to  the  Spey  at  Aviemore — a  distance  of 
io|  miles — the  river  "Allt  na  Beinne  Mor,"  which  at 
Coylum  Bridge  becomes  the  Druie.  Though  moun- 
tainous, Glen  Eunach  affords  good  pasturage  for  sheep 
and  deer,  and  fine  walking  for  the  apparently  increasing 
number  of  tourists  who  like  to  spend  part  of  their  time 
in  that  health-giving  exercise.  Branching  off  Glen  Eunach 
at  Coylum  Bridge  there  is  the  river  Luineag,  which  leads 
up  to  Glenmore,  passing  through  Loch  Morlich,  at  a 
height  of  1046  feet.  These  two  glens  lie  very  largely  in 
the  great  Rothiemurchus  and  Glenmore  forests,  where 
there  are  many  miles  of  pinewood.  Glenmore  Forest 
was  almost  depleted  of  its  trees  in  the  latter  end  of  the 
eighteenth  century,  the  then  Duke  of  Gordon  having  sold 
them  to  a  firm  of  wood  merchants  in  Hull  for  ^10,000. 
They  were  nearly  all  cut  down,  and  floated  down  the  Spey 
to  Garmouth  in  rafts.  Many  of  them  were  so  large  as  to 
yield  planks  six  feet  in  breadth,  and  in  the  course  of  a 
year  timber  valued  at  ^40,000  was  shipped  from  the 
forest,  besides  what  was  used  in  local  boat-building.  The 
havoc  then  done  has  since  been  in  great  measure  made 
good,  several  thousands  of  acres  having  been  replanted 
since  T845. 
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Glen  Banchor. 

Though  less  imposing  in  grandeur,  the  glens  of  the 
Monaliadh  Mountains,  on  the  north  side  of  the  Spey, 
are  also  of  some  interest.  Branching  off  from  the  main 
street  of  Newtonmore,  between  the  Post-Office  and  the 
Hotel,  there  may  be  seen  what  looks  like  an  insignificant 
cart  track.  In  reality  this  road  is  the  beginning  of 
one  of  trie  most  delightful  walks  of  this  charmingly 
situated  village.  It  leads  to  Glen  Banchor,  which  is 
situated  about  two  miles  distant  from  Newtonmore,  in  a 
westerly  direction,  and  lies  directly  behind  Craig  Dhu. 
The  road,  which,  as  you  go  forward,  is  by  no  means  in 
keeping  with  its  inauspicious  beginning,  leads  through  a 
grove  of  thickly  growing  silver  birch,  then  gradually 
ascending,  opens  to  the  eyes  of  the  spectator  a  magni- 
ficent view  of  the  surrounding  district.  Then  for  over  a 
mile  it  leads  through  a  heath-clad  moor,  with  treeless  hills 
all  around,  fascinating  indeed,  but  monotonous  in  their 
sullen  barrenness.  All  of  a  sudden  the  scene  changes, 
and  the  traveller  is  ushered  into  a  grassy  plain  of  con- 
siderable size.  To  the  south  is  Craigh  Dhu ;  on  the 
north  Craig  Liath ;  on  the  east  Craig-an-Loin,  while 
numberless  other  peaks  stretch  away  into  the  distance. 
Through  the  midst  of  the  glen  flows  the  river  Calder, 
which  drains  this  as  well  as  the  more  remote  Gleann-a- 
Bhealaich  (Glen  Balloch),  and  flows  into  the  Spey  about 
half-a-mile  westwards  from  Newtonmore.  The  banks  of 
the  Calder  and  its  tributaries  are  clothed  with  alder  trees. 
In  the  centre  of  the  meadow  land  stands  a  shepherd's 
house,  "  monarch  of  all  it  surveys."  The  glen  affords 
excellent  pasturage  for  sheep. 

Glen  Guynack. 

Glen  Guynack,  about  a  mile  above  Kingussie,  and 
stretching  into  the  hills  for  a  distance  of  about  three 
miles,  is  no  less  romantic,  and  decidedly  more  favoured 
by  visitors.  It  is  approached  by  two  roads — one  branch- 
ing off  the  High  Street  of  Kingussie,  directly  opposite 
Wolfenden's  Hotel,  the  other  striking  off  at  the  Duke  of 
Gordon  Hotel.     Through  the  glen  flows  the  stream  of  the 
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same  name,  over  stones  and  precipitous  rocks,  with  many 
clear  pools,  in  which  innumerable  trout  may  be  seen 
disporting  themselves.  Part  of  the  glen  has  been  laid 
out  as  a  golf  course  of  nine  holes,  where  golfers  may 
enjoy  this  ancient  pastime,  while  at  the  same  time  breath- 
ing the  bracing  mountain  air  for  which  Badenoch  is  so 
famous.  The  golf  course  has  recently  been  extended, 
and  a  handsome  new  club-house  erected,  with  accom- 
modation for  both  ladies  and  gentlemen,  a  dining  room, 
and  other  conveniences.  To  the  studious,  too,  the  glen 
offers  many  attractions.  Here  the  student,  "exempt  from 
public  haunt,  finds  tongues  in  trees,  books  in  running 
brooks,  sermons  in  stones,  and  good  in  everything."  At 
the  top  of  the  ravine,  between  the  hills  Craig  Beg  and 
Craig  Dhubh,  is  Loch  Gynack,  a  solitary  sheet  of  water, 
about  a  mile  in  circumference,  but  lacking  the  picturesque 
background  which  makes  Loch  Laggan  and  Loch-an- 
Eilan  so  attractive  to  the  artist.  A  little  to  the  east  of 
this  there  stands  a  shepherd's  cottage,  while  to  the  north- 
east are  Breakray  Wells,  from  which  Kingussie  draws  its 
water  supply. 


HISTORICAL. 


COMYNS    AND    BrUCKS. 

In  all  the  historical  records  of  Scotland,  Badenoch  is 
inseparably  associated  with  the  times  of  Robert  the 
Bruce,  the  early  struggles  for  independence  on  the  part 
of  the  Scottish  nation,  and  the  jealousies  that  existed 
between  the  rival  claimants  to  the  throne,  the  Bruce  and 
Comyn  families.  From  the  reign  of  Alexander  II  (12:4- 
1249)  till  that  of  Robert  the  Bruce  (1 306-1 329)  it  was 
held  and  despotically  ruled  by  the  family  of  Comyn,  and 
it  still  has  remains  of  their  fortresses,  as  at  Loch-an- 
Eilan  and  Loch-in-Dorb,  which  show  a  massiveness  and 
strength  of  masonry  not  seen  in  the  ordinary  baronial 
homes  of  Scotland,  strong  though  these  were  at  that  time. 
The  Comyns  were  at  that  early  period  of  Scottish  history 
one  of  the  wealthiest  and  most  influential  families  in  the 
kingdom.  They  came  from  England  in  the  reign  of 
David  I.,  and  were  of  Norman-French  extraction.  John 
Comyn,  the  first  "  Lord  of  Badenoch,"  is  noticed  in  the 
reign  of  Alexander  III.,  which  shows  that  they  must  have 
risen  to  a  position  of  influence  in  a  very  short  time.  It 
was  a  son  of  his,  John  by  name,  "  the  Red  Comyn,"  who 
was  killed  at  Dumfries  by  Bruce — or  rather  by  his  fol- 
lower, Kirkpatrick,  who  wished  to  "  mak'  siccar."  The 
Comyns  made  a  strong  bid  for  the  crown,  and  their 
claim,  from  a  genealogical  point  of  view,  was  certainly  a 
strong  one.  They  were  not,  however,  powerful  enough  to 
fight  against  Bruce,  for  this  masterful  monarch,  after  he 
had  slain  the  Red  Comyn,  gave  the  lordship  of  Badenoch 
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to  Thomas   Randolph,   Earl  of  Moray,  his  own  nephew. 
This  weakened  the  Comyn  family  a  great  deal. 


The  Wolf  of  Badenoch. 

Badenoch  remained  in  the  Randolph  line  till  about 
137 1,  when  King  Robert  II.  transferred  it  to  his  own 
illegitimate  son,  Alexander,  Earl  of  Buchan,  better  known 
in  history  as  the  Wolf  of  Badenoch,  making  him  his 
lieutenant  from  the  Pentland  Firth  to  the  southern  boun- 
daries of  Moray,  with  quite  extraordinary  powers  over  the 
lives  and  possessions  of  the  people  in  his  lordship.  The 
Wolf  of  Badenoch  was  a  man  of  fierce  disposition, 
tyrannical  in  behaviour,  cruel  and  relentless  in  his 
government,  and  with  no  respect  whatever  for  the  rights 
of  others  in  the  matter  of  property.  He  performed  and 
provoked  such  deeds  of  spoliation  and  slaughter  as  fully 
justified  his  title.  He  lived  mostly  at  the  Castle  of 
Ruthven,  built  by  the  Comyns  on  a  conical  green  mound 
on  the  southern  bank  of  the  Spey,  about  half-a-mile  from 
Kingussie.  From  there,  considering  himself  secure,  and 
presuming  on  his  connection  with  the  crown,  he  exer- 
cised a  despotic  sway  over  the  district,  and  spread  terror 
and  devastation  all  around.  He  was  opposed  by  various 
persons  of  local  influence,  principally  by  churchmen  who 
had  obtained  holdings  of  land  independent  of  the  local 
authorities,  and  whose  position  was  therefore  fairly  secure. 
Not  that  the  Wolf  had  any  respect  for  their  rights  as 
ecclesiastics.  In  1390  and  the  following  year,  because  of 
some  personal  resentment  against  the  then  Bishop  of 
Moray,  he  set  fire  to  the  towns  of  Forres  and  Elgin, 
destroying  the  magnificent  cathedral,  the  canons'  houses, 
and  several  other  buildings  in  Elgin,  and  carrying  off 
all  that  was  valuable  in  the  sacred  edifices.  For  this 
sacreligious  work  the  Wolf  was  excommunicated,  and  so 
strong  was  the  terror  of  the  Church  in  those  days  that 
even  he,  in  his  den  at  Ruthven,  and  ruffian  though  he 
was,  felt  it,  and  was  compelled  to  make  what  reparation 
he  could.  Having  done  this,  he  was  absolved.  He  died 
in    1394,   and   was    buried    in    the    cathedral    church    of 
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Dunkeld,    with   the    following    Latin    inscription    on    his 
tomb : 

HIC    JACET    ALEXANDER    SENESCALLUS 
FILIUS    ROBERTI    REGIS    SCOTORUM 
ET    ELIZABETH/E    MORE    DOMINUS 

DE    BUCHAN    ET    BADENOCH    QUI 
OBIIT    A.D.     I394. 

Later  Owners. 

On  the  death  of  the  Wolf  of  Badenoch,  his  possessions 
fell  to  his  natural  son,  Duncan,  who  seems  to  have  also 
inherited  his  father's  vices.  Duncan  was  the  last  of  the 
Stewart  family  connected  with  Badenoch  of  whom  we 
have  any  account,  written  or  traditional.  The  estates 
passed  into  the  hands  of  the  first  Earl  of  Huntly,  who 
received  some  of  them  in  1452  for  his  valuable  services 
to  King  James  II.  in  defeating  the  Earl  of  Crawford  at 
Brechin.  The  Dukes  of  Gordon,  who  succeeded  the 
Earls  of  Huntly,  retained  the  principal  parts  of  the 
lordship  until  the  third  decade  of  the  nineteenth  century. 
The  Clan  Chattan,  however,  or  rather  the  Macpherson 
branch  of  the  clan,  early  got  possession  of  the  upper 
section  of  the  district,  and  continued  to  hold  it,  while 
the  Mackintoshes  and  the  Grants  obtained,  and  have 
since  held,  some  other  parts. 

Military  Ardour. 

It  is  in  accordance  with  its  ancient  history  that  the 
people  of  Badenoch  should  have  been  noted  for  their 
warlike  character.  For  many  generations  they  were  so 
much  inclined  to  military  adventures  and  chivalrous 
achievements,  that  no  district  in  the  Highlands,  except 
perhaps  Skye,  produced  so  many  distinguished  soldiers 
in  proportion  to  its  population.  Within  living  memory, 
nearly  all  the  farms  in  Badenoch  were  held  by  retired 
Macpherson  officers.  The  martial  ardour  of  so  many 
centuries  has,  however,  almost  entirely  passed  away. 
Most  of  the  farms  are  now  in  the  possession  of  strangers 
to  the  district.      In   some  instances  no  traces  remain  of 
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the  old  homes  of  families  belonging  to  the  clan,  once 
well  known  and  honoured  in  Badenoch,  whose  descend- 
ants  are  now  scattered  all  over  the  world,  far  from  the 
glens  and  crags  and  corries  their  forefathers  fought  for 
and  loved  so  dearly.  It  is  surely  permissible  for  us 
to  believe  that,  though  far  away,  still  their  thoughts 
are  frequently  those  of  a  countryman  of  theirs  who  had  a 
turn  for  rhyming  : 

My  heart's  in  the  Highlands,  I  love  every    glen, 
Every  corrie  and  crag  in  the  land  of  the  Ben, 
Each  brave,  kilted  laddie,  stout-hearted  and  true, 
With  rich,  curly  locks  'neath  his  bonnet  of  blue. 

Of  the  traditional  and  romantic  stories  of  Badenoch 
we  shall  learn  more  as  we  proceed  to  explore  it.  This 
we  shall  now  do,  beginning,  as  is  but  right,  at  Kingussie, 
its  ancient  and  modern  capital. 

Kingussie. 

The  name  of  Kingussie  is  supposed  to  be  derived 
from  the  Gaelic  Ceann-gnithsaich,  "  the  head  of  the  fir- 
wood."  Kingussie  parish,  hill  and  dale,  extends  north 
and  south  nearly  20  miles,  and  east  and  west  about  15 
miles.  It  has  an  area  of  181  square  miles,  or  116,182 
acres.  It  ranks  among  the  most  inland  and  most  elevated 
parishes  in  Scotland.  Within  the  parish  the  Monaliadh 
(or  grey)  Mountains  stretch  along  the  boundary  for  a 
considerable  way  as  a  northern  frontier,  while  the  Gram- 
pians, rising  in  bold  perspective,  bound  the  parish  to  the 
south.  The  village  of  Kingussie,  which  stands  740  feet 
above  sea  level,  is  beautifully  situated  on  the  left  bank 
of  the  Spey,  halfway  between  Perth  and  Inverness  on  the 
Highland  Railway.  Kingussie  has  been  well  known  in 
Highland  history  for  many  centuries,  and  the  district 
generally  abounds  in  spots  of  historical  interest.  The 
village  was  the  rally ing-place  of  the  Highlanders  after 
Culloden,  and  there  they  remained  until  the  Prince 
ordered  them  to  disperse,  which  they  did  with  but  a 
poor  grace.  It  was  the  birth-place  of  John  Leslie, 
Bishop  of  Ross,  the  great  opponent  of  John  Knox,  and, 
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as  already  indicated,  was  closely  associated  with  the  life 
and  doings  of  the  notorious  Wolf  of  Badenoch.  About 
the  close  of  the  eighteenth  century  the  then  Duke  of 
Gordon  founded  it  as  a  seat  of  woollen  manufactures. 
His  plans,  however,  did  not  bear  fruit,  principally  through 
want  of  capital  and  means  of  transit.  Instead,  the  village 
lingered  on  until  the  opening  of  the  Highland  Railway 
in  1863,  when  it  quickly  became  something  of  a  centre 
of  general  trade,  and  a  favourite  resort  of  people  from 
the  south  in  search  of  change  of  air.  Thus  the  ancient 
capital  of  Badenoch  obtained  the  reputation  of  "  the 
sanatorium  of  Scotland,"  a  reputation  which  its  invigor- 
ating mountain  air,  beautiful  scenery  and  romantic 
surroundings  have  maintained  and  extended,  until  now 
the  district  of  Kingussie  is  one  of  the  most  popular 
holiday  resorts  in  the  Highlands. 

The  modern  village  is  a  growing  and  thriving  burgh, 
having  incorporated  in  1866  under  the  General  Police 
and  Improvements  Act  of  1862.  It  has  a  Provost,  a 
senior  and  junior  magistrate,  six  members  of  Town 
Council,  and  a  population  of  about  1000.  It  has  a 
number  of  good  hotels,  of  which  particulars  will  be  given 
later,  while  a  large  number  of  villas  are  always  to  let, 
furnished,  for  the  season,  or,  if  desired,  for  any  part  of  the 
year.  There  is  a  good  train  service  to  the  north  and 
south,  and  coaches  run  daily  between  Kingussie  and 
Tulloch  Station  on  the  West  Highland  Railway,  through 
a  beautiful  stretch  of  country.  Kingussie  also  affords 
every  facility  for  enjoying  golf,  fishing,  bowling,  tennis, 
and  other  forms  of  sport. 

From  Kingussie  a  great  many  of  the  higher  hills  of  the 
Highlands  can  be  seen,  notably  Carn-an-Fhreicladain, 
44  the  Wath  Hill  or  Cairn,"  in  the  south  range  of  the 
Monaliadh  Mountains,  which  was  occupied  for  a  time 
in  the  eighteenth  century  by  the  Black  Watch,  this 
regiment  in  its  early  days  forming  a  sort  of  police  for  the 
suppression  of  cattle-lifting.  It  is  easy  of  access,  and 
though  not  often  referred  to  in  guide  books,  it  gives  a 
grand  view\  From  it  can  be  seen  on  a  clear  day  all  the 
mountain  tops  of  the  North  of  Scotland,  from  Ben  Nevis 
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to  the  Ord  of  Caithness.  It  was  therefore  a  very  suitable 
place  from  which  to  watch  for  cattle-lifters. 

Perhaps  the  only  bit  of  modern  romance  that  clings 
round  Kingussie  village  is  the  visit  made  to  it  by  Queen 
Victoria  and  the  Prince  Consort  in  October  1861.  It 
was  then,  the  Queen  writes,  "a  very  straggling  place,  with 
very  few  cottages,"  where  "there  was  a  small,  curious, 
chattering  crowd  of  people,  who,  however,  did  not  really 
make  us  out,  but  evidently  suspected  who  we  were." 
Since  then  Kingussie  has  developed  a  great  deal,  and 
the  record  of  a  similar  Royal  tour  done  now-a-days  would 
have  more  to  say  about  it. 

Although  retired  enough  to  suit  those  who  long  for 
seclusion,  Kingussie  is  by  no  means  lacking  in  those 
modem  facilities  which  promote  trade,  and  keeps  people 
in  country  places  in  touch  with  the  bigger  world  without. 
It  has  a  fine  railway  station,  a  post-office,  with  money 
order,  savings  bank,  and  telegraph  departments,  churches, 
banks,  a  neat  courthouse,  a  public  reading-room  and 
library,  a  public  hall,  a  Gaelic  Choir  Association,  bowling, 
curling,  tennis,  camanachd,  and  athletic  clubs,  Free- 
masons', Oddfellows',  and  Good  Templar  lodges.  Small 
Debt  Courts  are  held  every  four  months,  and  Highland 
games  on  the  last  Friday  of  August  in  each  year. 


TOURS   FROM    KINGUSSIE 


Interesting  as  Kingussie  is,  for  a  Highland  village,  the 
curiosity  of  the  visitor  will  be  more  concerned  with  the 
country  of  which  it  is  the  centre,  than  with  its  own  local 
life.  To  satisfy  this  curiosity  the  best  plan  is  to  indulge 
in  walks  and  drives  from  Kingussie,  and  in  order  to  make 
such  excursions  more  interesting  and  intelligible,  we  shall 
here  show  the  possibilities  of  the  plan,  and  indicate 
shortly  the  places  and  objects  of  interest  that  may  be 
visited  and  seen. 

In  the  Country  of  Cluny. 

.     .      .      .      the  heathered  hills 
That  heave  and  roll  endlessly  away, 
By  Corryarrick  and  the  springs  of  Spey, 
The  grand  old  country  of  Clan  Chattan. 

It  is  fitting  that,  whatever  the  visitor  misses,  he  should 
not  miss  Cluny's  country — the  country  which  sheltered 
Prince  Charlie  when  there  was  a  price  on  his  head,  and 
the  people  of  which  were  true  to  him,  and  to  their  own 
chief,  despite  all  temptations.  The  drive  from  Kingussie 
is  one  of  18  miles,  and  in  order  to  do  it  justice,  a  few 
days  should  be  allotted  to  it — one  on  the  drive  to  Loch 
Laggan,  up  Speyside  and  Strath mashie,  and  other  one  or 
two  in  exploring  the  Laggan  district,  and  enjoying  the 
scenery  of  the  Loch  itself.  Then  there  is  the  drive  up 
Glentruim  to  Dalwhinnie,  by  the  high  road  from  Inverness 
to  Perth,  with  an  hour  or  so  spent  at  Loch  Erricht,  about 
a  mile  from  the  terminus  of  the  journey. 
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The  trip  can  be  done  in  any  of  three  ways.  We  may 
go  by  a  coach  which  leaves  Kingussie  daily  (in  the 
summer  months  only)  at  9  a.m.,  gets  to  Loch  Laggan  at 
12  noon,  and  starts  on  the  return  journey  to  Kingussie  at 
2  p.m.  Or  we  may  go  by  the  Lochaber  coach  for  Fort- 
William,  which  leaves  at  1-20  p.m.,  and  comes  back  the 
next  day.  In  this  case  we  would  have  to  put  up  at 
Laggan  for  the  night — not  at  all  a  serious  objection.  Or, 
we  could  hire  a  private  conveyance,  and  this,  if  money  is 
not  a  consideration,  would  of  course  be  by  far  the  best 
plin.  For  our  present  purpose,  however,  the  forenoon 
coach  is  preferable,  and  we  may  as  well  refrain  from 
making  any  arrangements  before  we  leave  as  to  the  exact 
time  of  our  return.  It  will  be  better  to  let  circumstances 
decide  that  for  us. 

Suppose,  then,  we  are  well  outside  Kingussie  on  a 
bright  summer  forenoon,  and  seated  on  the  box  seat. 
About  half  a  mile  from  the  village  we  come  to  the  farm- 
house of  Pitmain,  which,  in  the  days  before  the  railway 
came,  had  extensive  coaching  stables,  and  a  well-known 
hotel.  The  old  house  of  Pitmain  figures  in  many  of  the 
traditions  and  tales  of  the  neighbourhood.  It  has  totally 
disappeared,  but  a  little  clump  of  trees  close  to  the  road 
marks  where  it  stood,  and  an  old  road  passes  by  the  site, 
and  leads  to  the  present  farmhouse.  A  little  further  on 
there  may  be  seen  another  little  group  of  trees  on  the 
right  hand  side  of  the  road.  Near  this  there  once  stood 
the  old  farmhouse  of  Ballachroan,  at  one  time  the  home 
of  a  Captain  John  Macpherson — known  as  "  the  Black 
Officer" — who  perished  in  the  great  Forest  of  Gaick, 
some  ten  miles  to  the  south,  during  a  severe  snow-storm. 
Near  the  end  of  1700  Captain  Macpherson  set  out  on  a 
deer-stalking  expedition  to  the  forest,  of  which  he  was 
the  tenant.  He  had  four  attendants,  and  they  had  pro- 
visions for  more  than  four  days.  It  may  be  as  well, 
perhaps,  to  give  here  the  popular  version  of  the  story, 
taken  from  "  Legends  of  Badenoch,"  especially  as  this 
shows  in  a  very  graphic  way  the  influence  of  such  a 
disaster  on  the  minds  of  the  people  of  these  days,  prone 
as  they  were  to  superstition  : 
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THE    LOSS    OF    GAICK. 

It  is  now  well  known  that  Captain  John  Macpherson,  the  "  Black 
Officer,"  was  a  tenant  of  the  farm  of  Ballachroan  and  the  forest  of 
Gaick,  and  that  he  was  a  zealous  recruiting  officer.  It  was  also 
believed  by  a  great  many  people  of  his  time  that  he  was  an  agent  of 
the  evil  one,  and  this  belief  appears  to  have  been  firmly  established 
by  an  incident  which  occurred  in  the  lonely  bothy  of  Gaick  exactly  a 
year  previous  to  the  memorable  catastrophe. 

On  this  occasion  the  Captain  bad  invited  a  number  of  persons  to 
join  him  in  a  hunt  at  Gaick  on  Christmas  Day.  The  party  were  to 
meet  at  the  house  of  the  "Post  Bane,"  near  Aultlarie,  on  Christmas 
Eve;  but  when  the  time  arrived,  none  appeared  but  the  "  Post  Bane," 
a  letter  carrier,  who  was  a  dependant  on  the  "  Black  Officer."  The 
Captain  appeared  much  annoyed  at  the  non-appearance  of  the  invited 
guests,  and  the  "Post"  meekly  suggested  to  postpone  the  journey 
till  the  morrow.  The  Captain  swore  vehemently,  and  said,  "No  !  I 
made  an  appointment,  and  must  be  in  Gaick  to-night." 

Taking  their  guns,  two  dogs,  and  some  provisions,  the  two  started, 
and  arrived  at  the  bothy  late  at  night.  A  good  fire  was  kindled  and 
supper  taken  ;  but  all  the  time  the  Captain  was  restless,  and  ap- 
peared anxious,  drinking  an  unusually  large  quantity  of  whisky. 

Towards  midnight  the  dogs  growled  ominously,  whereupon  the 
Captain  tied  them  to  his  bed-post,  and  ordered  his  companion  to  go 
to  bed.  The  "  Post,"  wrapped  in  his  plaid,  stretched  himself  on  the 
heather  bed,  while  the  Captain  continued  walking  to-and-fro. 

Suddenly  a  knock  was  heard  at  the  door.  The  Captain  started, 
trembling  visibly  ;  the  dogs  strained  their  leash,  and  growled  fiercely. 
The  "Post"  sprang  from  his  bed,  and  was  about  to  open  the  door 
when  the  Captain  restrained  him,  saying:  "Remain  where  you  are. 
I  will  go  to  the  door." 

He  went,  and  on  opening  it  the  "  Post"  caught  a  glimpse  of  a  tall, 
dark  figure,  but  whether  man  or  woman,  he  was  unable  to  discern. 
The  Captain  went  out,  closing  the  door  after  him.  The  "Post" 
then  set  himself  to  listen,  wondering  who  the  nocturnal  stranger 
could  be  that  came  so  far  from  human  abode  at  such  a  time.  He 
could  hear  angry  voices  imperfectly  ;  but  when  the  two  were  parting, 
he  heard  the  Captain  saying  :  "I  will  be  here  a  year  from  to-night, 
and  will  bring  a  number  of  persons  with  me." 

When  the  Captain  re-entered,  he  was  pale  and  trembling,  but  after 
a  good  pull  fr©m  his  whisky-flask,  said,  "It  was  a  gentleman  that  I 
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invited  to  the  hunt;  but  he  was  disappointed  that  the  company  did 
not  turn  up,  and  went  home." 

"  Has  he  far  to  go?"  asked  the  "  Post." 

"A  good  bit;  but  he  has  a  fleet  horse,"  said  the  Captain. 

When  daylight  came,  the  "Post"  examined  the  ground  for  the 
prints  of  the  horsa's  hoofs,  but  failed  to  find  any  signs  of  them.  On 
arriving  home  he  told  his  wife  and  bosom  friends  what  he  heard  and 
saw,  and  the  story  spread  secretly  throughout  the  country-side.  All 
who  heard  it  became  now  convinced  that  the  "  Black  Officer"  was  in 
league  with  the  enemy  of  mankind,  and  henceforth  he  was  shunned 
and  was  a  dread  to  most  people. 

A  year  had  now  nearly  rolled  by.  Christmas  was  drawing  near, 
when  the  alarming  news  became  known  that  the  "Black  Officer"  was 
arranging  for  another  hunting  expedition  to  Gaick.  Those  who  were 
aware  of  what  occurred  on  the  previous  Christmas,  and  expected  to 
be  invited  on  the  present  occasion,  kept  aloof.  Some  left  the  district, 
others  feigned  sickness,  but  all  avoided  giving  offence  to  the  dreaded 
Captain  by  a  direct  refusal  to  go. 

The  "  Post  Bane"  had  only  one  son,  and  he  rejected  the  warnings 
and  entreaties  of  his  father  and  mother,  and  joined  the  hunting  party. 
He  was  supposed  to  be  under  the  evil  spell  of  the  "  Black  Officer," 
with  whom  he  was  on  intimate  terms. 

On  the  evening  previous  to  Christmas  (old  style)  the  Captain  left 
Ballachroan  for  Gaick  with  four  companions  and  some  dogs.  The 
"Post's"  son  and  a  few  more  of  the  party  were  to  follow  later  on. 
When  these  gathered,  to  the  number  ol  eight  persons,  they  took  the 
road  for  Gaick,  headed  by  young  "Bane."  As  they  drew  near 
Nuidebeg  an  extraordinary  thing  happened.  Young  "Bane"  had 
that  morning  got  a  pair  of  new  brogues  for  the  occasion,  and  both 
soles  now  came  away  from  the  uppers,  leaving  him  bare -footed.  It 
was  evident  that  he  at  least  could  not  go  further,  and  the  unaccount- 
able mishap  caused  a  feeling  of  supernatural  fear  among  the  re- 
mainder of  I  he  party,  they  agreeing  that  it  was  an  omen  for  them  not 
to  proceed  further.  A  whisper  of  what  the  "Post  Bane"  saw  and 
heard  went  round,  and  the  result  was  the  abandonment  of  the 
journey,  all  hastily  returning  to  their  several  homes. 

Meantime  the  "Black  Officer"  and  his  doomed  companions  were 
well  on  the  road  to  Gaick,  and  in  life  were  never  seen  again. 

What  happened  in  that  lonely  bothy  will  remain  a  mystery  till  the 
end  of  time.  That  night  a  fearful  storm  swept  over  Badenoch,  con- 
tinuing all  Christmas  Day,  and  the  relatives  of  those  unfortunate 
hunters  became  very  anxious  for  their  safety.     Fears  of  the   worst 
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kind  prevailed  throughout  the  district  as  it  became  more  generally 
known  what  the  "Post  Bane  "  experienced  the  previous  Christmas, 
and  various  occult  methods  were  tried  in  order  to  ascertain  the  fate 
of  the  unlucky  hunting  party.  One  popular  means  of  obtaining  such 
information  in  those  days  was  to  place  the  youngest  member  of  a 
family  sitting  upon  a  wooden  utensil  called  a  "  goggan,"  and  then 
question  the  child  for  the  information  required.  This  magic  power 
was  resorted  to  in  a  house  at  Nuide,  and  the  child  was  asked,  "Will 
they  return  to-night?"  "  No,"  he  replied.  "To-morrow?"  "No." 
"When?"  "Never — never."  These  answers  were  supposed  to  be 
governed  by  some  supernatural  agency,  and  were  firmly  believed  by 
the  people. 

A  search  party  was  now  got  together,  and,  headed  by  an  old 
soldier,  proceeded  to  Gaick.  The  day  was  fair,  and  the  snow  having 
disappeared  from  the  lower  valleys,  walking  was  comparatively  easy. 
When  they  reached  the  bothy,  it  was  found  in  ruins,  the  roof  and 
the  greater  part  of  the  walls  being  entirely  swept  away.  On  the 
bed  were  stretched  two  bodies,  on  the  floor  was  another  in  a 
crouched  position,  with  one  stocking  on  and  the  other  grasped  in  his 
hand.  Near  the  door  lay  the  body  of  the  Captain,  fully  dressed,  and 
just  behind  him,  with  heads  following,  lay  the  carcases  of  his  two 
dogs,  and  three  others  belonging  to  the  party.  The  bodies  of  the 
unfortunate  men  were  extricated  from  the  snow  and  debris,  and 
search  was  made  for  the  fifth  man,  but  without  success.  His  body 
was  afterwards  found  at  a  considerable  distance  from  the  bothy. 
He  was  lying  on  his  side,  with  his  right  hand  raised  pointing  heaven- 
ward. The  bodies  were  placed  on  rude  stretchers,  and  the  mournful 
procession  proceeded  homewards,  headed  by  those  bearing  the 
remains  of  the  Captain. 

They  had  not  proceeded  far,  however,  when  a  terrific  storm  arose, 
which  compelled  them  to  halt  and  seek  shelter.  A  piercing  wind 
blew  straight  in  their  faces,  bringing  in  its  wake  clouds  of  drifted 
snow,  so  hard  and  dense  as  to  blind  them,  and  make  further  progress 

impossible.      In  this  dilemma  the  soldier  cried,  "Put  the  old  d 1 

to  the  rear!"  This  was  done,  and,  strange  to  say,  the  storm 
suddenly  ceased,  and  was  followed  by  fair  weather  for  the  remainder 
of  the  journey  homewards. 

It  is  little  wonder  that  such  a  dreadful  catastrophe, 
overtaking  one  held  in  anything  but  good  repute  in  the 
district,  should  be  remembered  for  many  years,  and 
attributed  to  supernatural  agencies.     The  spot,  to  which 
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we  will  be  nearer  before  we  are  done  exploring  Badenocb, 
is  now  marked  by  a  commemorative  cairn,  erected  through 
the  influence,  principally,  of  the  late  Alexander  Mac- 
pherson,  banker,  Kingussie. 

But  the  coach  has  been  driving  on  while  we  were 
talking.  About  three  miles  from  Kingussie,  after  crossing 
the  Aultlarie,  and  passing  the  farmhouse  of  that  name,  we 
come  to  Newtonmore,  where  there  is  a  station  on  the 
Highland  Railway  (half  a  mile  from  the  village).  New- 
tonmore was  a  place  of  some  importance  more  than  a 
hundred  years  ago,  owing  to  the  fact  that  there  were  held 
at  it  the  biggest  cattle  markets  between  Inverness  and 
Doune  or  Falkirk.  It  stands  on  the  left  bank  of  the  Spey, 
and  consists  mostly  of  a  long  row  of  houses  on  each  side 
of  the  road.  It  has  a  population  of  about  600,  a  post- 
office,  with  money  order,  savings  bank,  and  telegraph 
departments,  three  hotels,  a  public  hall,  reading  room, 
an  Established  and  a  United  Free  Church,  and  a  public 
school.  The  village  lay  on  the  old  drove  road  from  the 
north  across  the  Monaliadh  Mountains,  and  this,  no 
doubt,  accounts  for  the  importance  of  its  stock  sales,  to 
which  cattle  came  from  all  quarters.  What  is  now  the 
golf  course,  from  the  east  end  of  the  village  to  where  the 
Railway  Station  has  been  built,  would,  on  a  market  day, 
be  covered  with  horses,  cattle,  and  sheep.  At  one  of 
these  markets,  which  lasted  for  two  or  three  days  every 
October,  a  great  amount  of  business  was  done,  and  the 
village  was  the  scene  of  many  stirring  incidents.  The 
railway,  and  the  institution  of  auction  marts  in  the  towns 
to  the  north  and  south,  have  completely  taken  away  the 
glories  of  Newtonmore  in  the  matter  of  fairs,  and  it,  like 
many  other  Highland  villages,  has  settled  down  to  a  quiet 
life  as  a  resort  for  jaded  people  from  the  south. 

And  what  has  Newtonmore  to  offer  such  ?  Well,  it  has 
a  large  number  of  good  houses,  it  has  a  splendid  golf 
course,  it  has  plenty  of  fishing,  which,  however,  is  strictly 
preserved,  it  has  a  fine  country-side  for  walks  and  drives, 
and  it  has  excellent  roads  for  cycling.  Within  the  last 
dozen  years  something  like  ,£35,000  has  been  spent  on 
new    houses    in    or   near   the   village — nearly  all   for   the 
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accommodation  of  visitors.  For  this  expenditure  New- 
tonmore has  its  reward  in  an  ever  increasing  number  of 
summer  residents.  About  a  dozen  years  ago  there  were 
scarcely  any  slated  houses  in  the  village,  and  the  whole 
place  had  a  broken-down  and  woe-begone  appearance. 
Now  there  are  new  villas  everywhere,  and  an  air  of 
general  prosperity.  The  golf  course,  which,  as  already 
stated,  occupies  the  site  of  the  ancient  fairs,  has  been 
declared  by  Tom  Morris,  of  St.  Andrews,  than  whom 
there  is  no  better  authority,  to  be  one  of  the  best  inland 
courses  he  ever  played  over.  It  is  a  course  of  nine  holes, 
and  visitors  may  use  it  on  the  payment  of  3/6  monthly, 
or  on  the  payment  at  the  time  of  play  of  a  merely  nominal 
sum.  The  course  is  almost  perfect,  with  no  troublesome 
long  grass,  and  with  but  few  hazards. 

At  the  west  end  of  the  village  we  come  to  a  parting 
of  the  ways.  One  road  branches  off  to  the  left,  and  leads 
away  up  to  Glentruim  and  on  to  Perth.  This,  however, 
is  not  our  way  in  the  meantime.  We  choose  the  road  to 
the  right,  and,  passing  Glenbanchor  Lodge,  which  belongs 
to  Mr.  Macpherson  of  Balavil,  St.  Columba  Church,  and 
the  farmhouse  of  Banchor,  with  its  ancient  burying- 
ground,  we  cross  the  river  Calder — a  tributary  of  the 
Spey,  which  comes  down  from  the  Monaliadh  Mountains 
— and  pass  from  the  parish  of  Kingussie  into  that  of 
Laggan,  and  the  estate  of  Cluny  Macpherson.  A  short 
distance  over  the  boundary  we  come  to  another  old 
burying-ground,  where,  if  tradition  is  to  be  relied  on,  a 
chapel  once  existed.  By  this  time  we  are  under  the 
shadow  of  the  mighty  Craig  Dhu  (2350  feet  above  sea 
level),  a  hill  which  serves  as  a  sort  of  barometer  for  all 
the  country  round.  If  it  stands  out  very  clear  against  the 
sky,  it  shows  that  in  all  probability  rain  is  not  far  distant, 
for  it  is  usually  seen  distinctly  before  rain.  If,  on  the 
other  hand,  dark,  ragged  clouds  clothe  its  summit,  a  more 
violent  storm  may  be  looked  for.  Craig  Dhu  may  be 
climbed  straight  up  the  eastern  face,  or  along  a  long 
ridge  which  runs  up  to  the  top.  In  either  case  the 
climb  is  not  an  easy  one,  but  the  view  from  the  top, 
if  the  day  is  favourable,  is  well  worth  the  trouble. 
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The  name  Craig  Dhu  was  the  war-cry  of  the  Mac- 
phersons  in  olden  times,  and  it  was  therefore  fitting  that, 
after  the  disaster  at  Culloden,  the  grand  old  chief  of  the 
clan  should  find  a  refuge  in  a  cave  high  up  in  its  rocky 
face.  In  this  cave  "  Cluny  of  the  '45  "  lay  concealed  for 
a  long  time,  frequently  seeing  the  movements  of  the 
soldiers  who  were  trying  to  effect  his  capture,  and  always 
attended  by  his  faithful  followers,  and  warned  of  whatever 
might  threaten  his  liberty  or  his  life. 

On  the  other  side  of  the  road  from  Craig  Dhu,  and  just 
at  the  junction  of  the  Spey  and  the  Truim,  there  lies  the 
battlefield  of  Invernahavon.  Here  in  1386  a  terrible 
battle  was  fought  between  the  Clan  Chattan  and  the 
Camerons  of  Lochaber.  The  Camerons  occupied,  "  by 
the  strong  hand,"  lands  in  Lochaber  from  which  The 
Mackintosh  of  that  day  claimed  a  right  to  exact  rent. 
The  Camerons  scorned  this  claim,  and  The  Mackintosh 
decided  to  enforce  it  at  the  point  of  the  sword  if  neces- 
sary. He  poinded,  or  carried  off  the  cattle  of  the 
Camerons,  and  on  one  occasion,  when  he  made  a  more 
than  usually  successful  raid,  the  Camerons  swore  that 
they  would  in  return  invade  his  country,  recover  their 
cattle,  and  annihilate  The  Mackintosh  and  all  his  men. 
This  vow  they  proceeded  to  carry  out,  but,  unfortunately 
for  them,  The  Mackintosh  got  a  hint  of  what  was  brewing, 
and  he  hastily  summoned  his  clan,  at  the  same  time 
persuading  the  Macphersons  and  the  Davidsons  of  the 
neighbourhood  to  come  to  his  assistance  in  his  time  of 
need.  In  laying  his  plans,  however,  The  Mackintosh 
gave  dire  offence  to  the  Macphersons  by  giving  the 
Davidsons  a  more  honourable  place  in  the  fighting  line 
than  that  assigned  to  them,  and  when  the  battle  raged 
fiercely,  they  stood  aside  and  refused  to  take  part  in  it. 
Without  their  help  the  Mackintoshes  and  the  Davidsons 
were  not  enough  for  the  wild  men  from  Lochaber,  and 
when  the  battle  was  going  against  him,  The  Mackintosh 
sent  his  bard  to  the  camp  of  the  Macphersons,  entreating 
them  to  come  to  his  assistance.  The  eloquence  of  the 
bard  prevailed,  and  the  Macphersons  roused  themselves 
and    rushed    to    the    rescue.       They    slaughtered    great 
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numbers  of  the  Camerons,  and  drore  the  remnants  of 
that  clan  home  to  Lochaber,  leaving  behind  them  all  their 
cattle  and  belongings. 

Two  small  lochs,  known  as  Loch-an-Ovie,  here  come 
between  the  road  and  the  river,  and  a  little  further  on  we 
pass  Ovie,  where,  about  1700,  there  lived  the  famous 
Witch  of  Laggan,  who  was  famous  all  over  Speyside. 
Here  there  are  two  mansion  houses  worthy  of  special 
notice.  On  the  left  is  Glentruim  House,  one  of  the 
finest  residences  in  the  district,  and  the  property  of  Mrs. 
Macpherson,  widow  of  the  late  Colonel  Lachlan  Mac- 
pherson.  The  other,  on  the  right,  is  Craig  Dhu  House, 
the  residence  of  Mrs.  Captain  Fitz  Roy,  a  sister  of  the 
present  Cluny.  On  the  top  of  a  hill  overlooking  the 
latter  there  is  a  line  Memorial  Cairn  to  the  memory  of 
the  mother  of  the  present  chief  of  the  Macphersons, 
while  on  the  summit  of  another  hill  some  miles  to  the 
west  there  is  a  cairn  to  the  memory  of  the  chief's  father, 
"  Old  Cluny,"  as  he  was  called. 

Four  miles  or  so  from  the  junction  of  the  Spey  and 
the  Truim,  we  change  horses  at  Cluny  Castle,  a  building 
perhaps  better  known  to  history  than  any  other  in  the 
Highlands.  The  castle  is  about  eight  miles  from  King- 
ussie, and  stands  on  a  height  a  little  above  the  road, 
giving  a  fine  view  of  the  Grampians  and  the  Laggan 
valley.  It  occupies  the  site  of  an  older  building  which 
was  burned  down  in  1746,  after  the  suppression  of  the 
Rebellion.  The  estate  was  forfeited,  and  the  Cluny 
Castle  of  that  day  was  plundered  and  burned  by  the 
remorseless  Duke  of  Cumberland.  The  present  castle  is 
a  fine  edifice,  built  in  the  Gothic  style,  with  turrets  of  a 
comparatively  modern  date  at  the  corners.  Although 
there  is  scarcely  a  fragment  of  the  ancient  castle  to  be 
seen,  the  romance  of  the  past  clings  closely  around  the 
present  building.  Among  the  relics  preserved  by  the 
family  there  is  the  "  black  chanter  "  and  the  ancient  flag 
of  the  clan.  The  "  black  chanter  "  is  alleged  by  tradition 
to  have  been  dropped  from  heaven  at  the  famous  battle 
on  the  North  Inch  of  Perth,  and  caught  by  the  Clan 
Chattan    piper.     Its   possession   ever   after   is   alleged   to 
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have  ensured  victory  to  the  side  whose  piper  was  playing 
it,  and  there  is  a  legend  that  on  its  preservation  depends 
all  the  property  of  the  House  of  Cluny.  We  do  not, 
of  course,  believe  in  these  things  now-a-days,  but  it  is  a 
curious  fact  that  no  battle  at  which  the  Macphersons 
were  present  with  the  green  banner  of  the  clan,  the  black 
chanter,  and  their  chief  at  their  head,  was  lost.  But 
with  Culloden  (where  the  black  chanter  was  not  present) 
there  expired  not  only  the  hope  of  the  Stewarts,  but  also 
much  of  the  old  traditional  beliefs  of  the  Highlanders. 

Black  Chanter  of  Chattan,  now  hushed  and  exhausted, 
Thy  music  was  lost  with  the  power  of  the  Gael : 

The  dread  inspiration  Macpherson  had  boasted 
For  ever  expired  in  Drummossie's  sad  wail. 

Another  relic  is  a  letter  from  Prince  Charlie,  inviting 
the  Cluny  of  the  day  to  join  his  standard,  while  there  are 
also  Andrea  Ferrara  swords,  Lochaber  axes,  the  silver 
targe  worn  by  Prince  Charlie  at  Culloden,  and  a  portrait 
of  the  Prince  himself.  But  perhaps  the  most  pathetic 
of  all  is  the  following  letter  from  the  Prince,  dated 
September  18th,  1746,  after  the  battle  of  Culloden  : 

Macpherson  of  Cluny, 

As  we  are  sensible  of  your  and  clan's 
fidelity  and  integrity  to  us  during  our  adventures  in  Scotland  and 
England  in  the  year  1745,  in  recovering  our  just  rights  from  the 
Elector  of  Hanover,  by  which  you  have  sustained  very  great  losses, 
both  in  your  interest  and  person,  I  therefore  promise,  when  it 
shall  please  God  to  put  it  in  my  power,  to  make  a  grateful  return 
suitable  to  your  sufferings. 

Charles  P.R. 

That  promise  the  Prince,  as  all  the  world  knows,  was 
never  able  to  fulfil,  and  Cluny  Macpherson  never  received 
other  recompense  for  his  faithfulness  than  the  knowledge 
that  he  had  stood  by  his  rightful  king  in  his  dire  need, 
and  that  he  would  transmit  to  future  generations  a  name 
untarnished  by  the  slightest  shade  of  dishonour. 

The  adventures  of  "  Cluny  of  the  '45  "  after  Culloden 
would  make  a  book,  so  it  is  almost  impossible  even  to 
summarise  them  here.     His  estates  were  confiscated,  and 
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his  castle  burned,  and  from  his  hiding-place  in  the  hills, 
he,  with  feelings  that  can  be  easier  imagined  than 
described,  must  have  seen  the  home  of  his  ancestors 
disappearing  in  flames.  His  lady  was  allowed  to  live  in 
a  small  house  near  the  ruined  castle,  and  to  this  Cluny 
paid  stolen  visits,  in  spite  of  all  the  vigilance  of  the 
military.  There  was  a  recess  in  the  wall  in  which  he  hid 
when  danger  was  feared,  but  better  than  such  hiding- 
places  was  the  faithfulness  of  his  clansmen,  who  acted 
as  his  unpaid,  unofficial,  and  unnoticed,  but  thoroughly 
efficient  body-guard.  Many  a  wile  the  soldiers  tried  to 
get  at  the  secret  of  his  hiding-place,  but  he  lived  in  the 
district  for  nine  years  without  the  secret  leaking  out, 
provided  for  by  his  clansmen,  warned  by  them  of  every 
danger,  and  all  the  time  with  a  price  (^1000)  on  his 
head,  and  an  alert  band  of  soldiers  trying  to  find  him. 
Not  a  move  did  those  soldiers  make  but  he  heard  of  it, 
and  not  once  did  they  set  out  to  search  for  him  but  he 
knew  of  it,  and  took  steps  accordingly.  So  faithful  were 
his  people  that,  during  all  his  life  after  Culloden,  they 
paid  two  rents — one  to  the  Government,  as  they  were 
compelled  to  do,  and  another  to  Cluny,  their  chief. 

His  principal  hiding-place  was  a  cave  on  the  brow  of 
Craig  Dhu,  perhaps  three  miles  from  his  own  castle. 
It  was  situated  in  front  of  a  woody  precipice,  of  which 
the  trees  and  sheltering  rocks  completely  concealed  the 
entrance.  The  cave  was  dug  by  his  own  people,  who 
worked  at  it  during  the  night,  and  deposited  the  ex- 
cavated material  in  Loch-an-Ovie,  at  the  foot  of  the  hill, 
so  that  when  daylight  came  there  was  no  trace  of  their 
work.  In  this  cave  Cluny  lived  long  and  securely 
(though  about  a  hundred  persons  knew  where  he  was 
hid),  receiving  by  night  the  visits  of  his  friends,  who 
brought  him  food,  and  information  as  to  what  the  mili- 
tary were  doing.  Ultimately  he  caused  other  places  of 
refuge  to  be  prepared,  so  that  he  might  not  spend  many 
nights  in  the  same  place,  and  that  his  people  might 
not  attract  attention  by  sjoing  frequently  in  the  same 
direction.  The  most  remarkable  of  his  retreats  was  that 
known  as  "  The  Cage,"  a  cave  in  the  heart  of  the  ancient 
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deer  forest  of  Ben  Alder,  some  seventeen  miles  south 
of  his  own  castle,  and  amidst  the  most  secluded  and 
magnificent  of  mountain  scenery.  This  is  the  place  to 
which  R.  L.  Stevenson  alludes  in  his  dramatic  novel 
"  Kidnapped."  Here  he  entertained  the  Prince  in  his 
last  dire  distresses,  previous  to  his  escape  to  France, 
and  there  the  Royal  fugitive  received  intelligence  of  the 
ship  that  was  to  carry  him  from  Scotland,  never  to  return. 

It  was  well  enough  known  to  the  soldiers  that  Cluny 
was  concealed  somewhere  on  his  own  estates,  but  the 
people  were  true  to  him,  clever  in  protecting  him,  and 
not  one  could  be  found  base  enough  to  betray  him,  even 
to  gain  the  large  monetary  reward.  After  nine  years  of 
this  kind  of  life,  Cluny,  wearying  of  existence,  escaped  to 
Fiance,  the  refuge  of  all  Jacobite  fugitives,  where  he 
died  a  year  later.  In  all  Highland  history  there  is  no 
more  honourable  chapter  than  that  which  tells  of  the 
faithfulness  of  the  Clan  Macpherson  to  their  outlawed 
chief,  and  when  once  the  bitter  memories  of  the  '45 
had  passed  away,  the  greatest  friends  of  the  House  of 
Hanover  were  proud  of  the  clan,  and  glad  that  their 
devotion  had  saved  Cluny  from  the  doom  that  would 
have  been  his  had  the  soldiers  of  Cumberland  found  him. 

Before  leaving  Cluny  Castle  we  may  be  allowed  to 
quote  some  verses  by  Professor  Blackie,  who  was  enthusi- 
astic in  his  praise  of  Badenoch  as  a  health  resort,  and 
as  a  country  full  of  those  romantic  and  historical  associa- 
tions he  loved  so  well.  Writing  after  the  death  of  Cluny 
Macpherson,  the  grandson  of  Cluny  of  the  '45,  and  "  the 
living  embodiment  of  all  the  virtues  of  the  old  Highland 
patriarchal  chief,"  Professor  Blackie  said : 

But  thou  hast  a  shrine,  Kingussie, 

Dearer  to  my  heart  than  all, 
Rocky  strength  and  grassy  beauty, 

In  Glenfeshie's  mountain  hall. 

E'en  thy  granite  Castle  Cluny, 

Where  the  stout  old  Celtic  man 
Lived  the  father  of  his  people, 

Died  the  noblest  of  his  clan. 
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Many  eyes  were  red  with  weeping, 
Many  heads  were  bowed  with  grief, 

When  to  sleep  beside  his  fathers, 
Low  they  laid  their  honoured  chief. 

In  the  land  of  the  Macphersons, 

Where  the  Spey's  wide  waters  flow; 

In  the  land  where  Royal  Charlie 
Knew  his  best  friend  in  his  woe. 

Have  this  praise,  Kingussie,  greater 
Than  thy  strength  of  granite  bens, 

Than  thy  force  of  rushing  waters, 
Than  thy  grace  of  grassy  glens. 

Praise  to  plant  before  the  world, 

How  a  native  king  of  men 
Knew  to  rule  and  love  his  people, 

In  a  peaceful,  Highland  glen. 

Leaving  Cluny  Castle  and  all  its  associations,  we  drive 
westward,  past  St.  Ternan's  Cemetery,  the  family  burying 
place  of  the  chiefs,  past  the  hamlet  of  Balgown,  and  the 
farm  of  Gaskbeg,  both  on  the  right.  The  house  of 
Gaskbeg  was  once  better  known  as  the  Manse  of  Laggan, 
where  lived  that  "  Mrs.  Grant,  of  Laggan,"  who  was 
famous  in  the  literary  world  early  in  the  nineteenth 
century,  by  reason  of  her  "  Tales  of  the  Highlands," 
"  Letters  from  the  Mountains,"  and  other  books.  Her 
husband  was  minister,  of  the  parish  of  Laggan,, and  they 
were  married  in  1779.  Her  "Letters"  extended  from 
1 773  to  x779j  and  they  made  her  name  very  familiar  to 
the  public.  She  had  lively  recollections  of  Dr.  Johnson, 
having  met  him  when  on  his  celebrated  Journey  through 
the  Highlands ;  and  having  great  conversational  powers, 
she  delighted  in  interesting  her  friends  with  stories  of 
the  great  man,  and  of  other  great  men  whom  she  had 
known.  She  died  in  Edinburgh  in  1838,  at  the  age  of 
82,  and  of  twelve  children,  only  one,  a  son,  survived  her.  3 
The  present  day  Established  Church  Manse  may  be 
seen  on  the  face  of  the  hill  to  the  west  of  Gaskbeg,  not 
very  far  from  the  church  itself  and  the  cemetery.  Here 
the  road  turns  to  the  left  at  a  right  angle,  and  crosses 
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the  river  by  an  iron  bridge  of  ico  feet  span,  in  the 
direction  of  the  United  Free  Church.  There  was  once 
a  wooden  bridge  at  this  crossing,  but  it  was  swept  away 
by  ice,  and  only  the  pillars  were  left.  From  the  new 
bridge  a  fine  view  is  obtained.  Ben  Macdhui  may  be 
seen  in  the  far  east,  and  to  the  north  the  2745  feet  high 
peak  of  Corbuidhe  dominates  the  horizon.  Once  across 
the  bridge  we  notice  a  road  branching  off  to  the  right. 
This  is  the  old  military  road  formed  by  General  Wade 
about  1735,  al°ng  the  right  bank  of  the  Spey,  through 
Corryarrick  to  Fort  Augustus — the  most  truly  Alpine  road 
in  the  Kingdom.  Another  road  leads  across  the  hills 
to  Dalwhinnie,  while,  farther  east,  yet  another  leads  back 
to  Glentruim,  on  the  opposite  side  of  the  river  from  that 
by  which  we  have  just  come.  At  Laggan  Bridge  there 
are  a  post  and  telegraph  office,  an  hotel,  shops,  and  a 
public  school.  A  little  farther  on  we  pass  the  junction 
of  the  Spey  and  the  Mashie,  and,  crossing  the  latter, 
find  ourselves  in  Strathmashie.  Here,  close  by  the 
roadside,  we  see  Strathmashie  Lodge,  once  the  residence 
of  Lachlan  Macpherson,  a  poetic  contemporary,  and 
assistant  of  James  Macpherson,  who  compiled  or  wrote 
(we  are  not  saying  which)  the  Ossianic  poems.  Passing 
through  the  Black  Wood  we  come  to  Faegour  (from 
which,  on  a  clear  day  Ben  Nevis  can  be  seen),  Inver- 
pattack,  and  Comra;  and  then,  at  Aberarder  Shooting 
Lodge,  18  miles  from  Kingussie,  Loch  Laggan  itself,  in 
all  its  silvery  splendour,  comes  in  sight,  as  well  as  Loch 
Laggan  Hotel,  the  latter  promising  the  refreshment  that 
is  so  much  needed. 

AT    LOCH    LAGGAN. 

Loch  Laggan,  admiring,  I  gaze  on  thy  charms, 

Which  thy  hills,  bold-aspiring,  enfold  in  their  arms. 

With  their  cloud-turbaned  brows,  and  their  birch-mantled  breast ; 

While  the  clear  Pattack  flows  to  the  beam  of  the  west. 

This,  one  of  the  finest  of  inland  Scottish  lochs,  is 
seven  miles  long  and  about  one  mile  broad.  Its  waters 
yield  capital  fishing,  the  salmon  ferox  of  Loch  Laggan 
sometimes   running   up  to    12    lbs.     It   contains   besides, 
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abundance  of  trout  from  i  lb.  up  to  3  lbs.  A  basket  of 
32  lbs.  has  been  made  in  one  day.  The  best  fishing 
months  are  June,  July,  August,  and  September,  and  if 
the  angler  stays  at  Loch  Laggan  Hotel,  he  will  have  the 
freedom  of  the  loch.  To  those  who  value  scenery  as 
much  as  sporting,  the  loch  appeals  very  strongly.  Moun- 
tains rise  on  either  side  of  it  to  a  height  of  3000  and 
4000  feet.  In  some  parts  the  woods  are  very  fine,  and 
at  one  place  the  loch  is  bordered  by  the  most  ancient 
forest  in  Scotland.  Looking  westward,  the  hills  of 
Lochaber  form  a  grand  background,  while  two  small 
islands — Eilan-na-Righ,  "  the  king's  island,"  and  Eilan- 
na-Con,  "the  dog's  island" — give  an  artistic  appearance 
to  the  foreground.  On  the  east  side  of  the  loch  the 
mansion  house  of  Ardverikie,  the  stately  residence  of  Sir 
John  Ramsden,  is  seen,  and  away  in  the  distance  Ben 
Alder,  in  whose  recesses  Prince  Charlie,  with  Cluny 
and  Lochiel,  hid  from  their  pursuers  immediately  after 
Culloden,  makes  an  effective  horizon  to  the  picture. 
Ardverikie  and  the  two  islands  are  associated  by  a  very 
interesting  tradition.  Ardverikie  has  been  held  sacred 
as  the  burial-place  of  seven  Caledonian  kings,  who  lived 
when  the  Scots,  driven  north  of  the  Tay  by  the  Picts, 
had  their  seat  of  government  at  Dunkeld.  Fergus,  the 
first  of  the  Scottish  kings,  is  said  to  have  had  a  hunting 
lodge  at  the  place,  and  when  the  hunt  was  over,  the 
kings  retired  to  Eilan-na-Righ  to  rest  and  feast.  On  the 
island  there  can  yet  be  seen  the  remains  of  a  very  ancient 
building.  On  the  other  island,  Ei/an-na-Con,  there  was 
accommodation  for  the  hounds,  and  there,  too,  there  are 
remains  of  buildings,  apparently  of  kennels. 

Near  the  hotel  there  may  be  seen  the  ruins  of  the  old 
Parish  Church  of  Laggan,  standing  in  the  midst  of  its 
consecrated  kirkyard.  It  was  dedicated  to  St.  Kenneth, 
and  has  three  small  alters,  and  a  large  granite  baptismal 
font,  in  which  infants  could  be  immersed.  The  doorway, 
which  is  less  than  three  feet  wide,  seems  to  have  been 
intended  for  a  portcullis. 

Just  where  the  visitor  first  sees  the  loch,  the  waters 
of  the   river   Pattack   have   carried   down    from   the  hills 
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great  quantities  of  fine  sand,  and  this  forms  a  beautiful 
"  silver  strand,"  which  reminds  one  of  the  glories  that 
belonged  to  Loch  Katrine  before  the  Corporation  of 
Glasgow  raised  its  level,  and  so  covered  the  famous 
beech.  Loch  Laggan  Hotel  is  situated  near  this  expanse 
of  sand,  in  a  recess  of  the  lochside,  and  in  such  a 
position  as  to  be  an  ideal  haunt  for  anglers.  The  water 
comes  up  almost  to  the  door,  and  as  boats  (which, 
however,  should  be  engaged  as  much  in  advance  as 
possible)  can  be  got  at  moderate  rates,  the  ardent  fisher 
is  at  once  made  comfortable,  especially  as  Loch  Laggan 
and  its  hotel  are  not  run  upon  by  the  crowds  of  bustling, 
rushing  tourists  that  frequent  places  more  in  the  direct 
line  of  the  railway.  It  has  good  postal  facilities,  and 
still  is  "  far  from  the  madding  crowd's  ignoble  strife." 

Apart  from  the  hotel,  the  loch  itself,  and  the  fishing, 
the  neighbourhood  well  repays  being  explored,  and  it  may 
be  advisable,  now  that  we  are  here,  and  find  ourselves 
so  much  at  home,  to  lay  aside  a  day  or  two  for  a  few 
short  walks.  Going  back  to  Inverpattack  along  the  road 
by  which  we  came,  for  a  couple  of  miles,  we  arrive  at  a 
corner  where  the  river  Pattack,  after  coming  in  a  fairly 
straight  line  from  its  source  away  up  in  Ben  Alder  Forest, 
turns  to  the  left  at  more  than  a  right  angle,  and  makes 
its  way  to  Loch  Laggan.  Between  this  corner  and  Loch 
Laggan  a  fine  iron  bridge  crosses  the  Pattack,  carrying 
a  road  which  strikes  away  down  the  side  of  the  loch  to 
Ardverikie  Lodge,  the  splendid  Highland  home  of  Sir 
John  W.  Ramsden,  Bart.  On  the  way  to  Ardverikie  we 
may,  if  we  have  time,  look  in  at  the  falls  of  Eas-a- 
C/aig/nn,  said  to  be  the  highest  falls  in  the  Central 
Highlands.  Ardverikie  Lodge  was  built  in  1836  by  the 
then  Marquis  of  Abercorn,  but  it  was  totally  destroyed 
by  fire  in  1873.  It. was  visited  in  1847,  at  that  time 
the  property  of  Cluny  Macpherson,  by  Queen  Victoria 
and  the  Prince  Consort,  but  then  it  was  only,  as  the 
Queen  wrote  in  her  Journal,  "  a  comfortable  shooting 
lodge,  built  of  stone,  with  many  nice  rooms  in  it." 
Some  time  after  the  Royal  visit  the  estate  was  purchased 
from  Cluny  Macpherson  by  Sir  John  Ramsden,  who  has 
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built  on  it  the  present  splendid  house,  one  of  the  finest 
in  the  Highlands.  Sir  John  has  also  planted  a  very 
large  number  of  larch,  pine,  and  other  trees,  and  so 
formed  plantations  that  will  some  day  be  very  fine  forests. 

Of  the  scenery  near  Ardverikie  Lodge,  Queen  Victoria 
wrote  that  it  was  "splendid.  High,  bold  hills,  with  a 
good  deal  of  wood  ;  glens,  with  the  Pattack,  and  a  small 
waterfall ;  the  meadows  here  and  there,  with  the  people 
making  hay,  and  cottages  sprinkled  sparingly  about,  re- 
minded us  much  of  Thiiringen.  .  .  .  We  were  delighted 
with  the  scenery,  which  is  singularly  beautiful,  wild  and 
romantic — with  so  much  fine  wood  about  it,  which 
generally  enhances  the  beauty  of  a  landscape." 

If  there  was  time  we  could  have  walked  through 
Ardverikie  woods  about  a  mile  to  Loch-nah-Earba, 
which  lies  parallel  to  Loch  Laggan,  and  is  about  half 
its  length ;  but  we  must  get  back  to  Loch  Laggan,  and 
see  what  other  walk  may  be  advisable. 

Down  the  other,  or  western,  side  of  the  loch  is  the 
road  to  Tulloch  Station  on  the  West  Highland  Railway, 
perhaps  a  dozen  miles  from  Loch  Laggan  Hotel.  The 
road  runs  close  by  the  loch  all  the  way,  and  passes 
through  some  beautiful  scenery.  The  boundary  of  Bade- 
noch  crosses  the  western  end  of  the  loch,  and  it  is  not, 
therefore,  within  our  province  to  tell  of  what  is  to  be 
seen  beyond  this,  but  we  may  be  excused  for  indicating, 
for  the  benefit  of  those  who  may  wish  to  go  from  Laggan 
westward  through  the  Highlands,  that  some  distance  to 
the  right  they  will  come  to  the  famous  parallel  roads  of 
Glen  Roy,  which  have  puzzled  historians,  geologists,  and 
antiquarians,  and  a  few  miles  still  farther  on,  the  great 
valley  of  the  Caledonian  Canal  is  reached. 

Another  interesting  walk  from  Loch  Laggan  Hotel, 
and  one  which  it  would  be  advisable  to  take  on  the  way 
back  to  Laggan  itself — that  is,  if  the  visitor  does  not  wish 
to  make  the  hotel  his  headquarters  for  a  still  longer  time 
—is  to  be  found  in  the  Black  Wood  that  lies  between 
Inverpattack  Lodge  and  a  point  on  the  Spey  about  a  mile 
higher  than  its  junction  with  the  Mashie.  This  brings 
us  to  the  Black  Craig,  a  hill  which  stands  1847  feet  above 
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sea  level,  and  afterwards  to  The  Dun,  or  The  Hill  of  Two 
Hands,  on  the  top  of  which  there  are  the  remains  of  the 
most  perfect  specimen  of  an  ancient  British  fort  in 
existence.  The  enclosure  contains  about  an  acre  of 
ground,  and  the  fort  has  been  500  feet  long  and  250 
broad,  with  walls  eight  feet  high  and  fourteen  feet  thick. 
It  has  been  built  of  very  small  stones,  few  of  them  larger 
than  a  man  could  easily  carry,  and  no  mortar  whatever 
was  used.  In  shape  the  fort  is  round,  thus  differing 
from  Roman  forts  and  camps,  which  were  always  square. 
From  the  top  of  The  Dun  an  excellent  view  of  the 
country  is  obtained. 

Continuing  our  walk  northward,  we  come  to  the  Roman 
Catholic  Chapel  of  St.  Michael's,  situated  on  a  high 
plateau  at  the  base  of  The  Dun,  and  still  farther  on  we 
find  Dalcholly  House,  famous  by  reason  of  its  having 
been  the  scene  of  one  of  the  escapades  of  Cluny  Mac- 
pherson,  when  that  chief  was  hiding  from  his  foes  after 
the  '45.  Sir  Hector  Munro,  who  was  searching  for  him, 
suddenly  appeared  at  the  house,  leaving  Cluny  no  time 
either  to  hide  or  get  safely  away;  but  the  chief,  hurriedly 
casting  away  his  shoes  and  cap,  strolled  out  in  the 
character  of  a  herd,  and,  meeting  Sir  Hector,  obligingly 
held  his  horse  while  he  superintended  the  search  through 
the  house  for  the  rebel  chief,  Cluny  Macpherson.  So 
well  was  Sir  Hector  pleased  with  the  services  of  the 
"  herd  "  that  he  gave  him  a  shilling  for  his  trouble  ! 

The  vault  in  which  Cluny  usually  hid  when  at  Dal- 
cholly House  may  still  be  seen.  It  is  eight  feet  square 
and  seven  deep,  wainscoted  with  deal  planks,  and  was 
entered  by  a  trap-door  under  a  carpet.  It  is  now  used 
for  domestic  purposes. 

A  little  to  the  north  of  Dalcholly  House  we  might,  if 
we  had  time,  visit  Ealmishaig,  and  see  St.  Michael's 
Chapel  and  Burying-ground,  by  far  the  oldest  graveyard 
in  the  district,  and  having  an  interesting  sculptured 
stone ;  and  also  Coul,  where  there  are  Druidical  remains. 
By  following  the  Spey  some  distance  towards  its  source 
in  Lochan  Spey,  at  the  western  corner  of  Badenoch, 
we  would   come   to    Loch   Crunachan,  in   which,  after  a 
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spell  of  dry  weather,  a  floating  island  appears.  The  road 
still  further  westward  leads  past  Garvamore,  a  house 
erected  by  General  Wade  for  the  accommodation  of  his 
soldiers  when  they  were  engaged  in  making  the  great 
military  road  across  the  hills  to  Fort-Augustus.  Garva- 
more was  in  former  times  the  last  stage  in  the  road  over 
the  wild  pass  of  Corryarrick.  So  wild  and  mountainous 
is  the  district  that,  in  the  spring  after  the  road  was  made, 
eleven  soldiers  perished  together  in  a  snowstorm.  Since 
then  many  persons  have  lost  their  lives  in  the  wild  pass. 

We  will,  however,  hold  these  places  as  seen,  and  walk 
to  Laggan,  there  to  get  a  conveyance  to  Newtonmore, 
from  which  another  journey  of  exploration  may  be  begun. 


Along  the  High  Road. 

In  solemn  prospect  stretched  before  ye, 
The  mountains  rise  sublime  and  hoary  ; 
The  inconstant  blast  the  clouds  dividing, 
On  which  old  heroes'  ghosts  seem  riding ; 
While  straggling  moonbeams  point  their  graves, 
And  roaring  streams  through  echoing  caves 
Resounding,  fill  the  soul  with  terror, 
While  slave  to  superstitious  error. 

We  may  or  may  not  have  returned  all  the  way  to 
Kingussie  after  our  excursion  into  Cluny's  country,  but 
in  any  case  we  will  now  imagine  ourselves  at  Newton- 
more, and  up  betimes  studying  the  clouds  round  the 
peak  of  Craig  Dhu,  and  deciding  that  we  are  to  have  a 
very  fine  day  for  our  trip  "  down  south "  to  Dalwhinnie, 
along  the  great  high  road  that  once  upon  a  time  was 
the  main  artery  through  which  all  the  traffic  of  the  north 
flowed.  For  it  is  one  of  the  great  advantages  of  our 
kind  of  travelling  that  we  can  always  choose  our  own 
weather.  This  is  one  reason  why  there  is  often  more 
enjoyment  to  be  got  out  of  day-dream  journeys  than 
out  of  the  real  journeys  when  they  come  to  be  made. 
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Craig  Dhu,  then,  being  favourable,  we  leave  Newton- 
more by  the  high  road,  taking  the  branch  which  leads  to 
the  left  instead  of  that  which  leads  to  the  right,  as  we  did 
the  other  day.  The  road  passes  over  the  Spey  by  a 
substantial  stone  bridge,  and  a  little  afterwards  goes 
under  the  Highland  Railway,  and,  running  practically 
parallel  with  the  line,  passes  Raliabeag,  and  comes  to 
the  east  side  of  the  battlefield  of  Invernahavon,  the  story 
of  which  we  have  already  told.  Still  keeping  close  to 
the  railway,  we  enter  Glentruim,  and  find  that  road,  rail, 
and  river  run  alongside  mile  after  mile.  It  is  surely  a 
compliment  to  the  road  surveyors  of  the  olden  time 
that  the  surveyors  for  the  Highland  Railway  could  do 
no  better  than  simply  follow  in  their  footsteps.  Passing 
Invernahavon,  we  come  to  Glentruim  House,  to  which  a 
road  branches  off  to  the  right.  Glentruim  House  is  the 
residence  of  the  widow  and  family  of  the  late  Lieut.- 
Colonel  Lachlan  Macpherson  of  Glentruim,  and  sur- 
rounding it  there  is  a  very  considerable  estate.  Both 
house  and  estate  have  been  so  much  improved  that 
Glentruim  is  now  one  of  the  most  beautiful  and  attractive 
residences  on  the  whole  run  of  the  Spey.  The  name  of 
the  district  means,  properly  speaking,  "  the  glen  of  the 
elder  tree."  In  winter  it  is  one  of  the  wildest  parts  of 
the  Highlands. 

Two  miles  up  the  glen  are  the  Falls  of  Truim  and 
Etteridge  Bridge.  Etteridge  means  in  Gaelic,  "  Between 
the  two  waterfalls,"  and  there  used  to  be  an  old  Badenoch 
saying,  "I'm  half  between,  like  Etteridge,  the  town  in 
Badenoch,"  meaning  that  one's  health  is  not  of  the  best. 
In  the  old  coaching  days  there  lived  at  Etteridge  Thomas 
Macpherson,  or  "  Thomas  of  the  Nook,"  a  noted  genealo- 
gist, and  one  of  the  most  outstanding  personalities .  in 
the  Badenoch  of  his  time.  At  Etteridge  and  the  Falls 
of  Truim  there  are  some  bits  of  scenery  well  worthy  the 
attention  of  the  amateur  photographer.  Above  the  Falls 
small  but  good  yellow  trout  are  numerous,  while  below 
the  Falls  there  are  bigger  trout,  with  an  occasional  grilse 
or  salmon  in  the  autumn.  The  fishings,  however,  are 
mostly  preserved,  being  let  to  shooting  tenants. 
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Leaving  the  Falls  of  Truim  on  the  "right,  we  pass  the 
shooting  lodge  of  Crubenmore,  and  enter  on  a  stretch 
of  wild,  bleak  country,  which  extends  nearly  all  the  way 
to  Dalwhinnie. 

AT    DALWHINNIE. 

The  Gaelic  name  for  Dalwhinnie  was  Dail-chuimiidh, 
the  "plain  of  meetings."  This  is  supposed  to  refer  to 
the  shepherds  gathering  at  the  shealings  in  olden  times, 
or  to  the  gatherings  of  dealers  in  cattle  at  certain  seasons 
of  the  year.  The  village  is  thirteen  miles  south-south-west 
of  Kingussie,  and  58!  miles  north-west  of  Perth.  Its 
hotel  is  the  successor  to  an  inn  which,  built  by  Govern- 
ment, was  an  important  stage  in  the  old  coaching  days, 
owing  to  its  proximity  to  the  wild  pass  of  Drumochter, 
which  carries  the  road  over  the  Grampians.  Dalwhinnie 
is  notable  in  Jacobite  annals  by  reason  of  the  fact  that 
it  was  the  scene,  on  August  27,  1745,  of  a  Council  of  War 
held  by  General  Sir  John  Cope.  The  General  expected 
to  be  attacked  there  by  Prince  Charlie's  followers,  but 
all  the  time  they  were  awaiting  him  on  the  northern  side 
of  Corryarrick,  over  fifteen  miles  away  in  the  direction 
of  Fort-Augustus.  In  the  Dalwhinnie  district  in  1746, 
Lord  George  Murray  planned  and  carried  out  a  series 
of  brilliant  attacks  on  posts  held  by  the  Royalist  army. 
A  battalion  of  the  Athole  Brigade,  and  a  body  of  Mac- 
phersons,  commanded  by  their  chief — that  is,  ordinary 
peasants  and  a  few  country  gentlemen  —  under  Lord 
George's  directions,  surprised  and  carried  twenty  de- 
tached, but  strong  and  defencible  posts,  all  within  two 
hours  of  one  night,  and  the  different  parties  met  at  the 
appointed  time  at  their  rendezvous,  though  their  opera- 
tions lay  in  a  rugged  and  mountainous  country. 

Queen  Victoria  and  the  Prince  Consort,  travelling 
incognito,  passed  the  night  of  the  8th  October  1861  in 
Dalwhinnie  Inn,  supping  off  "two  miserable,  starved 
Highland  chickens,  with  only  tea,  and  without  any 
potatoes,  and  receiving  on  the  morrow  a  visit  from  Cluny 
Macpherson."  There  is  now  better  provision  for  visitors, 
and  the  prediction   of  a  sarcastic  traveller  and  writer  of 
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many  years  ago,  that  "  no  one  will  wish  to  enter  Dal- 
whinnie  a  second  time,"  is  completely  falsified.  Besides, 
Dalwhinnie  has  a  post  and  telegraph  office,  and  a  station 
on  the  Highland  Railway.  Accordingly,  it  is  quite  up- 
to-date,  and  may  be  expected  to  continue  the  progress  it 
has  been  making  during  the  past  few  years.  Its  hotel  is 
well  patronised  by  sportsmen  in  the  summer  time,  and 
the  many  anglers  who  fish  Loch  Ericht  make  it  their 
headquarters.  A  good  many  new  houses  have  been 
erected  recently.  The  most  important,  if  not  the  only, 
local  industry  is  a  distillery. 

LOCH     ERICHT. 

About  a  mile  from  Dalwhinnie  we  find  the  eastern  end 
of  Loch  Ericht,  a  sheet  of  water  fifteen  miles  in  length, 
and  about  a  mile  in  breadth.  The  loch  is  partly  in  the 
county  of  Inverness  and  partly  in  that  of  Perth,  the 
boundary  line  crossing  it  about  the  middle.  It  is  one 
of  the  wildest  and  most  magnificent  lochs  in  Scotland, 
showing  as  it  does  all  varieties  of  scenery  along  its  shores. 
The  hills  rise  from  the  water's  edge  to  great  heights,  and 
in  the  winter  time  torrents  of  water  tear  down  their  steep 
sides.  The  loch  is  very  deep  in  some  parts,  so  deep  that 
it  has  never  been  known  to  freeze,  and  it  looks  dark, 
gloomy,  and  weird.  It  provides  good  fishing,  however, 
and  is  one  of  the  best  lochs  in  Scotland  for  the  salmon 
ferox,  especially  at  the  eastern  end.  The  fishing  is  free 
to  visitors  to  Dalwhinnie  Hotel,  which  supplies  boats 
and  boatmen  if  necessary.  Apart  from  the  fishing,  Dal- 
whinnie and  Loch  Ericht  is  a  bracing  holiday  resort 
during  the  summer  and  autumn,  and  the  number  of 
visitors  is  increasing  year  by  year. 

prince  Charlie's  cave. 

On  the  west  side  of  Loch  Ericht,  and  just  on  the 
borders  of  Badenoch,  stands  Ben  Alder,  3757  feet  above 
sea  level.  The  hill  is  a  dozen  miles  from  Dalwhinnie,  as 
the  crow  flies,  and  the  walk  makes  a  good  one  day's 
excursion.  Ben  Alder  is  famous  for  its  cave,  known  as 
"  The  Cage,"  to  which  reference  was  made  when  speaking 
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of  the  hiding-places  of  Cluny  of  the  '45.  The  cave  is  in 
the  face  of  the  hill,  in  a  position  that,  apart  from 
treachery,  might  be  a  hiding  place  for  many  years,  as 
in  fact  it  was.  In  it  Prince  Charlie  sought  refuge  for  a 
short  time  after  Culloden,  and  there  his  friends,  Cluny 
and  Lochiel,  met  him.  There,  too,  Cluny  sheltered 
during  much  of  the  time  when  there  was  a  price  on 
his  head. 

In  winter  the  Dalwhinnie  district  is  frequently  subject 
to  heavy  snowstorms,  which  sometimes  block  the  railway, 
and  cause  a  dislocation  of  traffic.  In  summer,  however, 
it  offers  grand  opportunities  to  the  pedestrian,  who  can 
explore  his  way  in  many  directions,  south  or  north,  east 
through  Gaick  Forest,  or  west  through  Ben  Alder  Forest 
to  Loch  Laggan,  and  thence  to  the  great  valley  of  the 
Caledonian  Canal.  Meantime  we  are  doing  none  of 
these  things,  so  we  will  take  the  first  train  back  to 
Kingussie. 


To  the  Forest  of  Gaick. 


In  the  trip  to  Gaick  Forest  we  propose,  for  the  sake 
of  narrative,  to  dispense  with  all  but  Nature's  method  of 
locomotion,  leaving  it  to  the  tourist  to  choose  his  own 
mode  of  conveyance.  We  would,  however,  recommend 
those  who  desire  to  see  these  places  to  best  advantage, 
and  with  least  fatigue,  to  avail  themselves  of  the  old- 
fashioned  horse  carriage.  Going  north-east  from  King- 
ussie for  a  mile  and  a  half  we  strike  the  junction  of  the 
Tromie  and  the  Spey.  About  the  same  distance  up  the 
tributary,  we  come  to  Tromie  Bridge,  where,  if  we  are 
of  an  artistic  turn,  we  can  find  some  good  subjects  for 
the  camara  or  the  sketch-book.  Unless  we  are  passion- 
ately fond  of  river-banks,  it  is  not  necessary  that  we 
should  follow  the  Spey  and  the  Tromie  from  Kingussie 
to  Tromie  Bridge.  Instead,  we  may  cut  across  the  Spey 
by  the  bridge,  a  substantial  iron  structure,  built  in  1895 
to  replace  the  wooden  bridge  which  formerly  spanned  the 
river  at  this  point.     Passing  Ruthven  Castle  and  Gordon- 
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hall  farm,  we  come  to  Tromie  Bridge.  The  road  is  one 
of  those  made  by  General  Wade,  and  it  rises  gradually 
until  it  gives  us  fine  views  of  the  Monaliadh  Mountains 
away  to  the  north-west,  and  the  valley  of  the  Spey 
stretching  to  the  north  and  south.  The  little  hamlet  of 
Torr  Cruaidh  (Tor  Croy)  lies  a  little  to  the  north,  less 
than  a  mile  from  Tromie  Bridge.  Arrived  at  the  bridge 
we  proceed  up-stream,  passing  on  the  left  the  farm-house 
of  Killiehuntly,  which  was  occupied  for  one  or  two 
seasons  by  Mr.  John  Morley,  who,  while  there,  wrote 
the  greater  part  of  his  "  Life  of  Cobden."  We  now 
enter  Glen  Tromie  by  a  long,  natrow  valley,  with  steep, 
rugged  hills,  especially  on  the  left,  their  sides  covered 
with  fallen  rocks,  intermixed  with  stunted  birches,  firs, 
and  other  trees.  The  glen,  as  we  go  upwards,  becomes 
more  wooded,  and  the  scenery  improves.  About  two 
miles  above  Tromie  Bridge  we  come  to  Glentromie 
Lodge,  the  shooting  residence  of  Lord  Lilford.  The 
house  is  supposed  to  have  been  erected  on  the  site  of 
an  older  building.  It  is  one  of  Sir  George  Macpherson- 
Grant's  many  shooting  lodges,  and  is  situated  amid  very 
fine  scenery.  At  one  time  the  situation  was  even  better 
than  it  is  now,  the  sides  of  the  hill  near  by  being  covered 
with  birch.  The  trees  were  unfortunately  cut  down  and 
sold ;  but  recently  a  young  forest  began  to  spring  up, 
and  by  and  by  the  hillside  will  regain  its  former  pleasing 
appearance.  From  this  point  upward  we  follow  the 
stream,  until  we  reach  its  junction  with  the  Bhran  Water, 
and  after  another  few  miles  of  comparatively  common- 
place scenery,  we  suddenly  come  to  Loch-an-t'Seilich, 
the  source  of  the  river  Tromie,  lying  in  all  its  splendour 
at  the  foot  of  a  hill  that  rises  almost  right  out  of  the 
water  to  a  height  of  about  1500  feet.  At  Loch-an- 
t'Seilich  we  are  in  the  Forest  of  Gaick,  the  scene 
of  the  tragic  occurrence  already  narrated,  and  among 
scenery  the  wildest  and  most  beautiful  in  Badenoch, 
perhaps  even  in  Scotland. 

The  loch  is  about  a  mile  long  and  half  a  mile  wide, 
and  along  the  steeper  parts  of  its  eastern  side  it  is  clad 
with  willows.     Its  name,  indeed,  indicates  its  association 
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with  willows.  Seilach  is  Gaelic  for  willow,  and  the  name 
therefore  may  fairly  be  interpreted  "  the  loch  of  the 
willows."  To  the  south  of  the  loch,  in  a  valley  sur- 
rounded by  hills,  stands  Gaick  Lodge,  a  fine  two-storey 
house,  with  quarters  in  the  neighbourhood  for  game- 
keepers, ghillies,  and  all  the  necessaries  of  an  up-to-date 
shooting  lodge.  While  romantic  in  situation  in  summer, 
the  lodge  must  be  inexpressibly  dreary  in  winter,  when 
the  terrible  snowdrifts  blow  down  through  the  valleys, 
and  the  miniature  avalanches  gather  on  the  hillsides 
and  crash  down  across  the  roadways  into  the  loch  and 
into  the  low-lying  lands,  making  the  roads  dangerous 
and  the  glens  impassable.  The  road  which  leads  to 
the  lodge  is  itself  cut  out  of  the  side  of  the  hill,  over- 
looking the  loch,  and  in  some  places  it  is  so  narrow 
that  coaches  can  scarcely  pass  each  other.  What  like 
it  is  in  winter  nights,  when  snowstorms  are  raging,  with 
the  hill  rising  high  and  steep  on  the  one  hand,  and 
dropping  sheer  down  on  the  other,  we,  who  visit  it  in 
the  summer,  can  only  imagine.  We  see  the  grand  lines 
of  hills  which  encircle  the  valley  in  which  Gaick  Lodge 
stands,  and  we  see  the  beautiful  green  valley  itself,  but 
the  grandeur  imparted  by  the  winter  storms  we  cannot 
see,  unless  we  come  here  in  the  winter.  And  that  is  an 
experience  more  pleasant  in  imagination  than  in  reality. 

In  the  way  of  sport  Glentromie  and  the  Forest  of 
Gaick  provide  much  that  is  enjoyable.  There  is  good 
trout  fishing  in  the  Tromie,  while  grilse  and  even  salmon 
may  be  caught.  The  Bhran,  too,  is  a  good  trout  stream. 
In  both  cases  permission  to  fish  should  be  arranged  for 
before  leaving  Kingussie.  Of  shooting  there  is  abund- 
ance in  the  Forest  of  Gaick,  but  one  who  would  enjoy 
it  thoroughly  must  be  prepared  to  climb  hills,  and 
clamber  over  cliffs.  The  foot-paths  frequently  run  zig-zag 
up  the  hill-sides,  and  in  some  places  they  are  so  steep 
that  one  can  hardly  walk  them.  To  climb  the  hills, 
however — if  one  has  time — brings  other  rewards  than 
sport.  From  the  tops  the  valleys  and  glens  can  be  seen 
in  all  their  grandeur,  with  Loch-an-'tSeilich  and  lesser 
lochs    gleaming    like    silver    patches    in    the    expanse    of 
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hill-tops  and  heather  and  green  winding  vales.  Loch 
Vrotten  lies  a  mile  to  the  south  of  Loch-an  t'Sheilich, 
Loch-an-Duin  still  further  south,  on  the  borders  of 
Badenoch,  while  Loch-an-Dearg,  too,  may  be  seen  in 
the  valley,  all  with  streams  running  into  or  out  of  them, 
and  all  well  stocked  with  trout.  All  the  lochs  and 
streams  in  the  forest,  it  should  be  added,  are  preserved, 
so  that  the  angler  who  wishes  to  ply  his  art  in  them 
must  do  so  by  permission  of  the  lessee. 

Before  leaving  Gaick  Forest,  attention  should  be 
drawn  to  a  great  round  glen  in  the  hill  near  the  south 
end  of  Loch-an-t'Seilich.  This  glen  is  known  as  "The 
Sanctuary,"  because  in  it  herds  of  deer  sometimes  take 
shelter.  Deer  are  very  numerous  in  Gaick  Forest,  and 
deer-stalking,  it  is  hardly  necessary  to  add,  is  one  of 
the  principal  pastimes  of  its  lessees. 

Back  again  to  Kingussie,  by  the  high  road  through 
Glentromie  from  Blair  Athole  to  Strathspey.  Loch-an- 
t'Seilich  is  some  thirteen  miles  from  Kingussie,  and  the 
double  journey  in  one  day  is  perhaps  too  much  for  the 
average  pedestrian — that  is,  if  he  does  anything  like 
justice  to  Gaick  Forest,  and  what  is  to  be  seen  in  it. 
But  we  are  not  average  pedestrians.  We  go  to  a  place, 
survey  it  thoroughly,  and  when  night  comes,  wish  our- 
selves back  at  Kingussie,  and  we  are  back.  We  are 
back  now,  and  may,  if  we  are  so  inclined,  read  in  the 
comfort  of  our  hotel  the  stories  of  witches  and  fairies 
who  have  lived  and  moved  and  had  their  imaginary  being 
in  the  Forest  of  Gaick ;  and  of  tragedies  more  real  and 
more  human,  that  have  been  enacted  among  its  wild  hills. 


Insh  and  Glenfeshie. 

In  the  land  that  bore  thee,  find  it 

In  Glenfeshie,  lone  and  wild. 
Beauty  in  the  arms  of  grandeur, 

Cradled  like  a  sleeping  child. — Blackie. 

The  excursion  to  Glenfeshie  is  about  the  same  distance 
as  that  to  Gaick.     We  cross  the  Spey  towards  Ruthven 
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Castle,  and  again  strike  Tromie  Bridge.  Instead  of 
following  the  Tromie,  we  this  time  go  northwards  in 
the  direction  of  the  village  of  Insh — five  miles  from 
Kingussie.  This  is  what  is  known  as  the  Manse  Route 
to  Glen  Feshie,  because  at  the  Manse  of  lnsh — seven 
miles  from  Kingussie — the  glen  is  really  entered  by  strik- 
ing off  the  main  road  and  walking  almost  due  south. 
We  could  have  gone  to  Glenfeshie  in  less  time  by  cutting 
across  country  from  Tromie  Bridge,  at  right  angles  to  the 
river,  but  we  prefer  the  Manse  route.  It  gives  fine  views 
as  we  go  along,  and  if  we  are  not  too  tired  at  night  we 
can  come  back  the  shorter  way.  At  one  part  of  the 
road  between  Kingussie  and  Insh  we  are  1000  feet  above 
sea  level,  from  which  we  can  see  a  long  stretch  of  the 
glen,  and  the  fir-clad  hillsides  at  a  lower  elevation  than 
our  own.  Some  of  the  old  Scotch  firs  in  Glenfeshie 
are  survivers  of  the  great  original  forests  of  the  country, 
and  are  said  to  have  grown  from  seeds  buried  in  the 
ground  by  rooks. 

At  the  Manse  of  Insh,  as  already  indicated,  we  turn 
to  the  south,  and  begin  to  explore  Glenfeshie.  We  pass 
through  the  Drum  Wood,  on  Invereshie  estate,  and  come 
to  the  river  at  a  place  where  it  has  widened  out  into 
something  like  a  loch.  The  widening  continues  till  it 
reaches  the  Spey.  No  sooner  are  we  out  of  the  wood 
than  we  see  the  Grampians  looming  on  the  southern 
horizon,  with  their  rugged  sides  showing  clear  against  the 
sky.  There  are  few  houses,  and  the  moor,  of  which 
there  is  a  good  deal,  looks  dreary  and  uninviting.  There 
are,  however,  little  lochs  which  break  the  monotony  of 
the  outlook — when  they  are  not  hid  in  the  hollows  of 
the  landscape.  The  best  known  of  them  lie  at  the 
southern  base  of  Craig  Far-Leitire,  and  are  known  as 
Uath  Lochan,  that  is,  "the  dread  lochs."  The  name  is 
probably  derived  from  the  wild  and  lonely  nature  of  the 
situation,  close  at  the  base  of  the  hill,  and  near  to 
Badan  Dubh,  the  "Black  Forest"  of  pines  which  lies 
to  the  south-east.  From  near  the  head  of  the  wide  basin 
of  the  Feshie,  its  tributary,  the  Allt  Ruadh,  recedes 
eastward    into   the    Grampians.      On   either  side  of  the 
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Allt  Raadh  are  two  hills,  with  names  which  are  impos- 
sible to  the  stranger,  though  simple  enough  to  the  native 
—  Creag  Mhigeachaidh  on  the  north,  and  Creag  Huibh- 
sachan  on  the  south.  Among  the  Grampians  there  can 
be  seen  the  great  glen  known  as  Cor-roy,  where  at  certain 
seasons  the  deer  gather  in  herds.  At  the  top  of  this 
glen  there  is  a  hollow  of  the  hills  on  which  the  sun 
rarely  shines,  and  where  winter's  snow  sometimes  remains 
all  through  the  summer.  The  hollow  goes  by  the  name 
of  Margaret's  Chest  or  Coffin,  because  of  a  tradition 
that  a  woman  named  Margaret,  having  been  jilted  by  a 
Mackintosh  of  Moyhall,  lost  her  reason,  and  died  while 
wandering  there. 

Looking  up  the  Feshie  from  Ballintian,  where  we  first 
catch  sight  of  the  river,  we  get  a  fine  view  of  the  glen, 
with  the  farm  houses  of  Ballachroichk,  Balnascrlttan, 
Bulroy,  and  Achlean — all  on  the  other  side  of  the 
stream.  A  few  miles  farther  on  we  come  to  where  the 
shorter  road  from  Kingussie  reaches  the  glen.  Here  is 
the  boundary  line  between  the  splendid  deer  forest  of 
Glenfeshie,  and  the  more  low-lying  grouse  moors  of 
Invereshie.  So  large  is  Glenfeshie  Deer  Forest  that 
several  stalkers  can  have  sport  in  it  at  the  same  time 
without  the  slightest  danger  of  the  shooting  of  one  inter- 
fering with  or  disturbing  the  game  pursued  by  another. 
A  little  farther  up  we  see  the  tributary  A.  Fhearnachan 
as  it  joins  the  Feshie,  where,  if  we  had  time — and 
permission — we  could  get  some  excellent  fishing.  From 
the  march  to  Glenfeshie  Shooting  Lodge,  at  the  base 
of  Cam  Dea?-g  Beag  (2269  feet  above  sea  level),  there 
is  a  very  fine,  though  long,  walk,  the  wooded  hills  closing 
in  on  the  glen,  and  the  river  in  between,  breaking  out 
here  and  there  into  little  lochans,  and  rumbling  along 
over  the  brown  shingles. 

On  the  opposite  side  of  the  Feshie  from  the  Lodge 
there  is  a  place  called  "  The  Huts."  Here  some  eighty 
years  ago,  in  a  number  of  wooden  cottages  of  very  rough 
construction,  the  then  Duke  and  Duchess  of  Bedford, 
who  had  Glenfeshie  on  lease,  amused  themselves  by 
living,  and    having   company.      One   of  their   guests  was 
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the  artist  Sir  Edwin  Landseer,  who  was  so  impressed 
with  the  artistic  possibilities  of  the  neighbourhood  that 
he  took  from  it  subjects  for  some  of  his  most  famous 
pictures.  Besides,  he  drew  on  the  insides  of  some  of 
the  huts  sketches  of  animals'  heads  which  would  now 
have  been  invaluable  had  they  been  on  canvas.  The 
huts  are  still  preserved,  with  the  sketches,  successive 
shooting  tenants  having  always  taken  a  delight  in  visiting 
them  during  their  stay  at  the  lodge. 

Of  Sir  David  Brewster,  who  succeeded  his  father-in- 
law,  James  Macpherson,  the  translator  of  the  Ossianic 
poetry,  as  tenant  of  Balavil  Estate,  it  is  told  that  "  the 
glories  of  the  Grampian  scenery  contributed  more  than 
anything  else  to  the  enjoyment  of  his  residence  in 
Badenoch.  The  beauties  of  The  Doune,  Kinrara,  and 
Aviemore,  Loch-an-Eilan,  Loch  Insh,  Loch  Laggan, 
Craig  Dhu,  the  Forest  of  Gaick,  and  the  magnificent 
desolation  of  Glenfeshie,  were  all  vividly  enjoyed  by 
him  with  that  inner  sense  of  poetry  and  art  which  he 
so  pre-eminently  possessed.  His  old  friend,  John  Thom- 
son, the  minister  of  Duddingston,  better  known  as  a 
master  in  Scottish  landscape,  came  to  visit  him,  and  was 
of  course  taken  to  see  Glenfeshie,  with  its  wild  corries 
and  moors,  and  the  giants  of  the  old  pine-forest.  After 
a  deep  silence  Sir  David  was  startled  by  the  exclamation, 
'Lord  God  Almighty!'  and  on  looking  round  he  saw 
the  strong  man  bowed  down  in  a  flood  of  tears,  so  much 
had  the  wild  grandeur  of  the  scene  possessed  his 
artistic  soul.  Glenfeshie  afterwards  formed  the  subject 
of  one  of  Thomson's  best  pictures." 

Professor  Blackie  must  have  been  impressed  by  Glen- 
feshie in  very  much  the  same  way  when  he  wrote  : 

Have  my  blessing,  green  Glen  Feshie  ! 

While  I  tread  life's  kindly  sod, 
I  will  seek  no  nobler  temple 

Than  thy  glen  to  worship  God. 

And  lastly,  we  have  the  testimony  of  Queen  Victoria. 
She  writes  thus  of  her  "  First  Great  Expedition  "  to  Glen- 
feshie  on   September  4,    i860:    "The    Feshie   is   a   fine 
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rapid  stream,  full  of  stones.  As  you  approach  the  glen, 
which  is  very  narrow,  the  scenery  becomes  very  fine — 
particularly  after  fording  the  Eidart,  a  very  deep  ford. 
.  .  .  From  this  point  the  narrow  path  winds  along  the 
base  of  the  hills  of  Craig-na-  Go' ar— the  rocks  of  the 
'Goat  Craig';  Craig-na-Caillach\  and  Stron-na-Barin — 
'  the  nose  of  the  queen.'  The  rapid  river  is  overhung 
by  rocks,  with  trees,  birch  and  fir ;  the  hills,  as  you 
advance,  rise  very  steeply  on  both  sides,  with  rich  rocks 
and  corries,  and  occasional  streamlets  falling  from  very 
high ;  while  the  path  winds  along,  rising  gradually  higher 
and  higher.  It  is  quite  magnificent."  The  Queen,  it 
should  be  noted,  entered  Glenfeshie  from  Braemar. 
This  is  a  comparatively  easy  journey,  and  were  we  leaving 
Badenoch  we  might  reverse  the  order,  and  go  to  Braemar 
by  way  of  the  Geldie  Burn,  one  of  the  sources  of  the 
Dee,  which  rises  on  the  boundary  of  Badenoch,  within  a 
quarter  of  a  mile  from  one  of  the  windings  of  the  Feshie. 
But  we  are  going  back  to  Kingussie,  so  we  retrace  our 
steps  to  the  march  between  Glenfeshie  Deer  Forest  and 
Invereshie  Grouse  Moor,  and  there  strike  to  the  left, 
across  the  Moor  of  Insh,  to  Tromie  Bridge,  and  to 
Kingussie  by  way  of  Ruthven  Barracks. 


The  Country  of  Ossian  Macpherson. 

Be  thou  near  to  learn  the  song ;  future  times  shall  hear  of  me  ! 
The  sons  of  the  feeble  hereafter  shall  lift  the  voice  on  Cona, 
and  looking  up  to  the  rock  say,  "Here  Ossian  dwelt." 
They  shall  admire  the  chiefs  of  old,  the  race  that  are  no 
more.  ...  Our  voices  shall  be  heard  at  times  in  the 
desert,  we  shall  sing  on  the  breeze  of  the  rock. — Ossian. 

This,  our  last  long  tour,  is  in  some  ways  the  most 
interesting  of  all.  It  takes  us  down  the  Spey  to  Avie- 
more,  through  the  most  beautiful  bits  of  Badenoch,  past 
Loch  Insh,  through  the  grand  Forest  of  Rothiemurchus, 
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and  back  by  romantic  Loch-an-Eilan,  and  the  Feshie  and 
Tromie  bridges.  It  also  introduces  us  to  the  home  of 
James  Macpherson,  the  man  who  made  Ossianic  poetry 
live  in  later  generations,  and  about  whose  name  there 
raged  for  many  years  a  controversy  keener  than  any 
other  ever  known  in  connection  with  a  literary  dispute. 
This  is  not  the  place  to  discuss  the  question  of  whether 
Macpherson  wrote  the  Poems  of  Ossian,  or  translated 
them  from  the  original  Gaelic,  as  he  claimed.  It  is 
enough  for  us  that  we  acknowledge  the  greatness  of  the 
poetry  as  such,  and  take  pleasure  in  the  places  associated 
with  the  life  of  the  genius  who  gave  it  to  the  world. 

Before  starting  it  may  be  as  well  to  say  that  this  tour, 
to  do  it  justice,  requires  at  least  two  days.  We,  however, 
shall  proceed  as  if  time  were  no  object,  our  endeavour 
being  rather  to  point  out  what  is  interesting  than  to  lay 
down  dogmatic  rules  of  procedure. 

We  leave  by  the  high  road  which  leads  eastward  along 
the  north  bank  of  the  Spey.  This  road  runs  practically 
parallel  to  the  railway  and  the  river  all  the  way  to  the 
northern  boundary  of  Badenoch,  for  although  the  river 
now  and  again  takes  a  sweep  away  from  the  straighter 
course  followed  by  the  road  and  the  railway,  the  three 
always  come  together  again.  The  farm-house  of  Kerrow 
stands  a  little  to  the  left  about  half  a  mile  out.  Slightly 
further  on  is  a  place  called  Laggan,  where,  if  tradition 
speaks  true,  there  once  lived  a  witch  who  was  notorious 
for  the  terrible  powers  she  had  over  poor  mortals  not 
gifted  like  herself.  From  her  eyrie,  or  near  it  at  least, 
she  could  obtain  a  fine  view  of  the  Grampians  lying  to 
the  south,  a  view  which  we,  with  nothing  of  the  super- 
natural about  us,  may  share  in  these  days  of  enlightment. 
Still  onward  and  we  come  to  the  march  between  King- 
ussie and  Alvie  parishes,  and  pass  the  Three  Bridges, 
structures,  the  erection  of  which  Connich  Oidhair 
(Kenneth,     the     tawny),     the    Brahan     Seer,     foresaw.* 

*  This  prophesy,  in  some  Guides,  has  been  associated  with  the 
name  of  Thomas  the  Rhymer,  who  flourished  about  the  end  of  the 
13th  century.  Thomas  was  a  native  of  Earlston,  near  Melrose,  in 
Berwickshire,  and  although,  according  to  popular  belief,   he  had  a 
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Before  the  advent  of  the  Highland  Railway,  the  high  road 
between  Peith  and  Inverness  went  over  one  of  the  arches. 
The  first  estate  we  come  to  after  entering  the  parish  of 
Alvie  is  that  of  Belleville,  or  Balavil,  the  property  of  Mr 
C.  J.  Brewster  Macpherson.  But  before  speaking  of 
Balavil  and  its  Ossianic  associations,  we  must  visit  the 
Cave  of  Raitts.  This  cave  is  to  be  found  by  leaving  the 
main  road  for  a  short  time  after  passing  the  Three 
Bridges,  and  walking  up  a  path  to  a  green  hill,  near  the 
summit  of  which  we  come  on  the  Uaimh  Mor,  the  "big 
cave."  It  is  two  miles  from  Kingussie,  and  about  half  a 
mile  to  the  north  of  the  highway.  Sir  David  Brewster, 
the  famous  scientist,  who  married  one  of  the  daughters  of 
"  Ossian  "  Macpherson,  lived  at  Balavil,  and  in  1835  he 
carefully  explored  the  cave.  It  was,  he  says,  when  first 
pointed  out  to  him,  filled  with  stones  and  rubbish  from 
neighbouring  grounds.  On  clearing  it  he  found  a  long 
subterranean  building,  with  sides  faced  with  stones  and 
roofed  in  gradually  by  contracting  the  sides  and  joining 
them  with  large  flat  stones.  In  form  it  was  like  a  horse- 
shoe, having  the  convex  side  turned  to  the  south.  The 
entrance  was  at  the  middle  of  the  convex  side  by  two 
stone  steps  and  a  long  passage.  To  the  left  there  was  a 
separate  apartment  of  some  length,  with  a  door.  A  lock 
of  unusual  form  was  found  among  the  rubbish.  There 
was  no  tradition  among  the  people  respecting  the  history 
of  the  cave,  and,  so  far  as  he  knew,  it  had  not  been  pre- 
viously noticed.      In   saying   there   was  no  tradition,   Sir 

remarkable  gift  of  prophesy,  there  is  no  evidence  that  he  ever  had 
any  connection  with  Badenoch.  Sir  Walter  Scott  credits  him  with 
being  the  author  of  the  metrical  romance  Sir  Tristrem,  but  even  this 
is  disputed.  Little,  indeed,  is  known  of  this  poet  except  what  can 
be  gleaned  from  popular  tradition.  Connich  Oidhair,  on  the  other 
hand,  was  a  well-known  Highland  seer.  As  well  as  foreseeing  the 
Three  Bridges,  he  is  said  to  have  predicted  the  railway.  His 
prophesy  was  that  the  road  from  Perth  to  Inverness  would  yet  be 
made  so  level  that  an  apple  could  be  rolled  from  the  one  place  to 
the  other.  He  met  his  death  by  burning  at  the  hands  of  the 
Countess  of  Seaforth,  to  whom,  at  her  own  request,  he  revealed  the 
wheieabouls  of  her  husband. 
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David  must  have  been  misinformed,  as  "Old  Biallid  " — a 
Badenoch  worthy  who  died  in  1858 — tells  the  story  of 
how,  when  Clan  Chattan  lost  their  patrimony  in  Loch- 
aber  by  the  marriage  of  the  heiress  of  the  clan  to  the 
Thane  of  Fife,  the  Macphersons  who  opposed  the  pre- 
tensions of  the  husband  to  the  Chieftainship  were 
gradually  expelled  from  their  possessions,  and  found  an 
asylum  in  Badenoch,  then  occupied  by  the  Macnivens, 
as  vassals  of  Comyn,  Earl  of  Badenoch.  When  Bruce 
became  king,  and  the  Comyns'  downfall  came,  the  Cluny, 
Chief  of  the  Macphersons,  came  to  live  there.  Then 
the  Macnivens  became  alarmed,  and  did  all  they  could 
to  insult  Cluny,  who  was  not  strong  enough  to  resent 
their  conduct.  An  opportunity  occurred,  however,  which 
brought  a  crisis.  The  chief  of  the  Macnivens,  who 
lived  at  Breakachy,  and  was  Cluny's  neighbour,  poinded 
Cluny's  cattle;  and  as  there  was  much  bad  blood  be- 
tween them,  it  was  considered  dangerous  that  the  men 
should  come  in  contact.  It  was  therefore  thought  wise 
to  send  Cluny's  daughter  to  lift  the  cattle,  but  she  was 
treated  brutally.  Her  petticoats  were  cut  off,  and  she 
was  sent  home.  The  cattle  were  also  sent  home,  but 
the  bull's  tongue  was  cut  out.  This,  in  these  times, 
was  considered  a  direct  challenge,  and  it  inflamed  the 
Macphersons.  So  one  called  Allister  Caint  gathered  a 
band  of  100  resolute  men,  and  one  night  killed  all  the 
male  Macnivens  in  Badenoch,  except  l8,  who  hid  in 
the  woods  of  Raitts.  These  eluded  his  vengeance  until 
they  got  a  cave  constructed  under  the  floor  of  their 
dwelling  house  with  such  skill  and  secrecy  that  they 
kept  possession  of  the  place  for  several  years,  sleeping 
securely  in  the  night,  and  in  the  day-time  keeping  a 
good  look-out. 

At  last  the  secret  was  discovered  as  follows  :  Allister 
Caint  hid,  under  pretence  of  sickness,  until  his  beard 
grew  a  great  length.  He  then  disguised  as  a  begger, 
and  came  to  the  house  of  the  Macnivens  late  one 
evening.  The  women  received  him  kindly,  but  refused 
lodgings  for  the  night.  He  begged  hard,  and  when  they 
tried  to  remove  him  by  force,  he  pretended  to  be  very 
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ill,  and  uttered  such  piercing  shrieks  that  they  had  pity 
on  him,  and  allowed  him  to  lie  at  the  fireside,  where, 
after  a  deal  of  mock  moaning,  he  pretended  to  sleep. 
Believing  him  to  be  really  asleep,  the  door  of  the  cave 
was  opened  to  give  the  men  their  supper.  Allister  Caint 
left  early  in  the  morning,  and  in  a  few  days  came  back 
with  a  strong  party,  and  beheaded  every  one  of  the 
Macnivens  on  the  stump  of  a  tree  before  the  door. 
The  most  singular  circumstance  about  the  tragic  affair 
is  that  the  descendants  of  Allister  Caint  were  said  to 
be  ever  after  afflicted  with  the  illness  which  he  pretended 
to  have  when,  as  a  begger,  he  lodged  with  the  Macnivens. 

The  cave  was  well  known  to  the  old  natives  of  Bade- 
noch  as  An  Uaimh  Mhoir,  "  the  great  cave."  It  was, 
about  1700,  the  haunt  of  a  gang  of  robbers,  and  so  it  is 
now  generally  known  in  the  district  as  the  Robbers'  Cave; 
but  it  is  evidently  of  a  much  older  date  than  common 
tradition  assigns  to  it. 

An  older  story  is  to  the  effect  that,  in  primitive  ages, 
when  anarchy  prevailed  throughout  Britain,  the  country 
was  infested  with  men  of  gigantic  stature,  who  had  made 
fruitless  attempts  to  conquer  the  Island.  Being  repulsed 
when  they  made  their  last  and  most  formidable  attack, 
such  as  were  not  killed,  or  had  escaped  by  sea,  fled  into 
the  mountains,  and  being  closely  pursued,  they  got  as  far 
as  the  Spey,  and  in  a  night's  time  finished  this  cave,  and 
lived  there  for  some  time,  till,  by  the  continual  searches 
of  the  conquerors,  they  were  at  last  discovered  and  slain. 

The  entrance  is  narrow,  and  has  apparently  sloped 
down  from  the  surface  to  the  doorway,  which  is  composed 
of  massive  stones,  the  jambs  inclining  towards  the  top. 
This  doorway  has  been  defended  either  by  a  stone  or 
wooden  door,  strengthened  by  a  strong  sliding  bar  on  the 
inside.  The  holes  or  slots  for  the  bar  are  still  visible. 
The  portion  of  the  roof  next  the  entrance  has  fallen  in, 
but  the  greater  part  of  the  stone  roof  still  exists.  Gene- 
rally speaking  the  cave  has  been  a  long  crescent-shaped 
excavation,  narrow  at  the  entrance,  and  gradually  enlarg- 
ing until  it  becomes  7  feet  wide,  and  about  7  feet  in 
height,  extending  to  a  length  of  80  feet. 
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Such  caves,  says  an  authoritative  writer,  are  fairly 
common  in  Scotland,  though  the  form  varies  slightly. 
Their  distinctive  features  are  Celtic  exclusively.  There  is 
nothing  Roman  about  them.  The  forms,  the  art,  and  the 
architecture  are  those  of  Scotland's  iron  age — the  Pagan 
age  of  the  Celtic  people. 

The  Cave  of  Raitts,  judging  from  its  name,  was  built 
as  a  place  of  safety,  Raitt,  in  Gaelic,  meaning  a  house. 

After  coming  back  to  the  main  road,  we  pass  the 
village  of  Lynchat  on  the  left,  and  the  lodge  of  Chapel- 
park.  The  latter  name  is  explained  by  the  fact  that  there 
were  once  a  chapel  and  a  churchyard  there,  the  former 
being  known  as  the  Chapel  of  M'Luac.  M'Luac  was  a 
saint  who  hailed  from  Ireland.  Of  greater  interest,  how- 
ever, than  the  home  of  the  ancient  saint,  is  a  marble 
monument  which  may  be  seen  among  the  trees  a  little 
farther  on.  It  leads  us  on  to  speak  of  the  man  to  whom 
it  was  erected — James  Macpherson,  wh©  gave  Ossianic 
poetry  to  the  world. 

Balavil  House,  the  home  built  by  Macpherson  for 
himself,  stands  where  Raitts  Castle,  the  ancient  strong- 
hold of  the  Comyns  of  Badenoch,  once  stood.  It  was 
there  he  lived  and  toiled  at  his  literary  pursuits.  After 
his  death,  and  burial  in  Westminster  Abbey,  the  house 
was  inhabited  by  Sir  David  Brewster,  his  son-in-law. 
Macpherson  was  born  at  Ruthven,  near  Kingussie,  in 
1738,  educated  at  the  Grammar  School  of  Inverness,  at 
the  Universities  of  Aberdeen  and  Edinburgh.  He 
became  an  enthusiast  in  the  study  of  old  Highland 
literature,  and  undertook  the  task  of  travelling  all  over  the 
Highlands  and  collecting  what  he  believed  to  be  genuine 
remains  of  the  great  Ossianic  poetry  of  the  Highlands, 
which  had  come  down  from  the  time  of  Ossian,  the  great 
Highland  poet,  through  generation  after  generation,  with- 
out even  having  been  committed  to  paper.  In  1760  he 
presented  to  the  public  the  fruits  of  his  researches,  and 
raised  a  storm  in  the  literary  world.  The  merits  of  the 
poetry  were  undeniable,  and  if  he  had  given  the  work  out 
as  his  own,  he  would  have  been  hailed  as  a  great  poet. 
But  he  posed  only  as  the  collector  and  translator,  and  his 
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many  critics  said  he  neither  collected  nor  translated  the 
poetry.  He  simply  wrote  it  himself,  and  passed  it  off  as 
the  genuine  work  of  a  Highland  poet  who  had  lived  many 
hundreds  of  years  before.  To  this  day  the  question  of 
the  authorship  of  the  poems  is  not  authoritatively  settled. 
Here  we  will  not  so  much  as  touch  on  the  merits  of  the 
controversy.  It  is  enough  for  us  to  know  that  Macpher- 
son, if  he  did  improve  and  add  to  the  poems,  certainly 
collected  many  of  them,  and  quite  as  certainly  entered  so 
fully  into  the  spirit  of  the  age  to  which  they  referred 
as  to  be  able  to  write  others  remarkably  like  the  frag- 
ments which  were  admittedly  genuine.  That  he  was  a 
good  man  is  undoubted,  for  when  he  became  rich  and 
bought  the  estate  of  Belleville,  he  determined  to  "  make 
every  poor  Highlander  on  his  estate  a  comfortable  and 
happy  man,"  and  he  was  the  first  employer  of  labour 
in  Badenoch  who  gave  a  shilling  a  day  to  agricultural 
labourers  who  had  previously  received  only  eightpence 
and  ninepence.  Another  act  of  generosity  recorded  of 
him  seems  to  indicate  that  he  was  hardly  the  man  to 
impose  on  the  public  to  the  extent  his  detractors  would 
have  us  believe.  When  Cluny  Macpherson  who  was  out 
in  the  '45  began  to  get  back  into  favour  with  the  Govern- 
ment, ll  Ossian  "  Macpherson  exerted  himself  to  get  his 
old  chief's  lands  restored  to  him.  The  Government 
offered  him  the  estates  for  himself,  but  he  refused,  and 
ultimately  he  was  successful  in  having  them  restored  to 
their  rightful  owner. 

The  monument  to  "Ossian"  Macpherson  —  for  the 
erection  of  which  he  left  ^500 — stands  beside  the  family 
burying-ground  of  his  House.  Passing  over  the  Balavil 
Burn,  a  picturesque  streamlet,  running  through  woods 
and  between  rocky  banks,  we  get  a  good  view  of  Balavil 
House  on  the  hillside  to  the  left.  It  is  now  the  resi- 
dence of  Mr  C.  J.  Brewster  Macpherson,  the  present 
owner  of  the  estate.  The  origin  of  the  name  is  some- 
what uncertain.  Belleville,  the  French  for  "  beautiful 
town,"  is  the  older  term,  but  before  the  erection  of  the 
house  the  spot  was  known  among  the  older  Gaelic- 
speaking  people  as  BaW-a'-bhile,  that  is,   "the  town  on 
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the  brae-top."  This  is  probably  the  correct  derivation 
of  the  name,  as  the  house  stands  on  the  side  of  a  green, 
wooded  hill,  commanding  a  fine  prospect  of  the  sur- 
rounding country.  But  the  present  mansion-house  is  a 
new  erection,  the  old  building  having  been  burnt  down 
on  Christmas  Eve,  1903,  and  with  it  many  valuable 
old  documents  and  effects  ot  the  family.  It  was  re-built 
in  1904-1905. 

In  the  meadow  between  the  road  and  the  Spey  lies 
the  Lochan-Dhu  ("  the  black  loch  ")  of  Sir  Thomas  Dick 
Lauder's  romance.  A  birch  grove  that  once  surrounded 
it  was  the  retreat  of  a  famous  bandit  named  Borlum. 
On  the  other  side  of  the  Spey  from  Balavil  stands  Milton 
House,  a  mansion  owned  by  Sir  George  Macpherson- 
Grant,  Bart.,  and  tenanted  by  Mr.  John  Macpherson- 
Grant,  yr.  of  Ballindalloch  and  Invereshie.  Near  it, 
but  a  little  to  the  east,  is  the  village  of  Insh.  The 
land  here  is  low-lying  and  pleasant,  consisting  of  a  valley 
stretching  all  the  way  from  Kingussie  to  Loch  Insh — 
some  five  miles — and  of  a  breadth  at  some  places  of 
about  two  miles.  The  river  winds  slowly  along,  the 
banks  being  clothed  in  the  summer  time  with  the 
prettiest  of  grass.  This  valley  in  the  winter  often  pre- 
sents a  great  contrast  to  its  appearance  in  the  summer. 
When  there  is  a  sudden  thaw  among  the  hills,  the  water 
comes  down  in  a  raging  torrent,  and  the  whole  valley 
becomes  an  inland  lake,  rising  up  on  each  side  of  the 
railway  embankment,  and  frequently  threatening  to  sub- 
merge it. 

"loch  insh,  which  is  lovely." 

Shortly  after  leaving  the  estate  of  Balavil  we  enter 
that  of  The  Mackintosh  of  Mackintosh,  and  pass 
Dunachton,  where  half  a  century  ago  a  large  nnmber  of 
crofters  and  cottars  lived.  Now  there  is  only  one  house. 
At  the  eastern  end  of  the  low-lying  valley,  Loch  Insh 
comes  in  view.  It  is  three  quarters  of  a  mile  in  length, 
and  half  a  mile  in  breadth,  and  well  deserves  the 
encomiums  of  Queen  Victoria,  who,  when  referring  to 
it   in   her   "  Journal,"   uses   the   expression   at    the   head 
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of  this  paragraph.  There  is  good  fishing  in  the  loch, 
salmon,  trout,  pike,  and  eels,  and  especially  char  being 
plentiful.  The  fishings  go  along  with  the  leases  of  the 
Invereshie  and  Dunachton  shootings,  which  are  situated 
on  both  sides  of  the  loch.  At  the  western  end  of  the 
loch,  and  looking  up  Glenfeshie,  is  Dunachton  Lodge, 
where  The  Mackintosh  lives  when  he  is  on  his  Badenoch 
estates.  The  lodge  is  almost  entirely  constructed  of 
materials  found  on  the  estate,  only  the  freestone  and 
the  iron  having  been  taken  from  other  property.  Seen 
from  a  distance,  it  seems  an  old  building,  the  yellow 
slates  giving  the  appearance  of  age  desired  by  the  owner. 
An  old  house  formerly  stood  on  the  site,  in  which  was 
a  dungeon.  The  remains  of  the  old  house,  which  was 
burnt  down  in  1689,  were  made  a  part  of  the  new,  and 
the  dungeon  is  now  a  wine  cellar.  West  of  the  house 
a  little  is  Tom  a  Mhoid,  or  the  "  Court  Hill,"  where, 
in  all  probability,  offenders  against  the  laws  of  the  chief 
were  tried  in  the  days  when  there  were  but  few  effective 
laws  of  the  country.  There  is  an  old  churchyard  near 
the  hill,  and  there  was  at  one  time  a  chapel  there 
dedicated  to  St.  Drostan.  Near  the  site  of  the  chapel 
the  high  road  to  Inverness  branches  off  the  road  on 
which  we  are  travelling. 

If  we  had  time  we  would  have  walked  up  to  the  top 
of  "The  Clunach,"  a  green  hill  behind  Dunachton 
Lodge,  from  which  a  splendid  view  of  Badenoch  can 
be  got.  Away  to  the  south  the  big  Grampians  bound 
the  horizon,  standing  in  a  serried  row,  like  sentinels 
guarding  the  Northern  Highlands  from  the  sacreligious 
invasion  of  the  Southron.  Then,  if  we  had  still  more 
time,  we  would  have  gone  behind  "  The  Clunach,"  and 
climbed  Craig  Righ  Tharoild,  the  "  Hill  of  King 
Harold."  It  is  1539  feet  in  height,  and  bears  a  name 
which  suggests  some  association  with  the  Vikings  from 
Norway,  who  ravaged  the  coasts  of  Scotland  hundreds 
of  years  ago.  Although  there  is  nothing  in  history  or 
local  tradition,  so  far  as  we  know,  to  explain  the  name, 
it  is  likely  enough  that  some  chief  of  these  wild  Norse- 
men died  and  was  buried  on  this  hillside.     A  tradition 
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to  the  effect  that  a  battle  was  once  fought  close  by 
lends  colour  to  the  story  of  the  grave  of  a  king  of 
the  name  of  Harold,  which  is  associated  with  Craig 
Righ  Tharoild,  while  other  of  the  place  names  of  the 
neighbourhood  seem  to  have  war-like  origins. 

A  mile  and  a  quarter  from  Dunachton  brings  us  to 
Kincraig  Railway  Station.  Kincraig  itself  is  a  hamlet  on 
the  left  bank  of  the  Spey,  5f  miles  north-east  of  King- 
ussie. Between  Kingussie  and  Kincraig  the  railway  runs 
for  three  miles  along  an  embankment  10  feet  high,  across 
an  extensive  meadow,  which  lies  only  two  or  three  feet 
above  the  level  of  the  Spey,  and  is  sometimes  flooded. 
In  1893  this  embankment  was  raised  a  foot  or  two  for  a 
distance  of  a  mile  and  a  half,  in  order  to  ensure  that  the 
floods  of  the  winter  did  not  submerge  the  line,  and  so 
paralyse  the  traffic.  Kincraig  House,  half  a  mile  to  the 
north,  stands  at  the  base  of  a  precipitous  hill  named 
Suid/ie,  that  is,  "  The  Seat "  (in  which  there  are  valuable 
unworked  limestone  quarries).  The  house  is  let  in  the 
season  along  with  the  estate  shootings,  and  during  the 
rest  of  the  year  is  occupied  by  the  tenant  of  the  home 
farm. 

Kincraig  has  a  post  and  telegraph  office  and  a  United 
Free  Church,  and  a  mission  hall  belonging  to  the  Parish 
Church  of  Alvie,  which,  though  used  by  the  Church  on 
Sunday  evenings,  is  available  during  the  rest  of  the  week 
for  other  purposes — political  meetings  excepted.  In  the 
hall  there  is  a  public  library.  Near  the  road  there  may 
be  seen  a  memorial  to  the  soldiers  of  the  district  who  fell 
at  Atbara,  in  the  war  with  the  Mahdi.  The  memorial  was 
erected  by  Mr.  Henschel,  the  famous  musician,  who  for 
many  years  spent  his  holidays  in  the  Alvie  district.  Like 
many  others  who  have  visited  Kincraig  since  then,  he  was 
charmed  with  the  air  and  scenery.  So  much  so,  indeed, 
that  he  has  built  a  permanent  residence  for  himself  at 
Alt-na-criche,  near  Aviemore.  Before  the  Highland  Rail- 
way came  there  were  no  houses,  but  now  there  is  quite  a 
hamlet,  including  some  very  fine  villas.  From  the  railway 
station  fine  views  can  be  got  of  the  Spey,  Loch  Insh, 
Invereshie  Mansion  House  (the  seat  of  Sir  George  Mac- 
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pherson-Grant,  Bart.,  of  Ballindalloch,)  the  Parish  Church 
of  Irish,  and  the  Grampians,  now,  as  in  every  Badenoch 
view,  in  the  southern  background.  Near  the  station  is  a 
bridge  across  the  Spey,  at  a  spot  where,  over  30  years  ago, 
there  was  a  ford  and  a  ferry-boat.  Kincraig  has  also  a 
nine-hole  golf  course. 

Kincraig  has  so  much  of  interest  that  we  would  really 
require  to  do  a  few  walks  around  it,  and  if  necessary 
stay  over  night — that  is,  if  we  can  find  a  host.  There 
is  the  Insh  Parish  Church,  for  instance,  that  well  deserves 
a  visit.  It  stands  on  the  other  side  of  the  Spey,  in 
its  own  churchyard,  and  among  trees.  The  present 
church  is  comparatively  new,  and  is  very  pretty,  especially 
inside ;  but  the  legendary  history  of  Insh  shows  that 
the  place  has  been  the  site  of  a  church  of  some  kind 
for  perhaps  a  thousand  years.  The  mound  on  which 
it  stands  had  a  place  of  worship  in  the  time  of  the 
Culdees,  and  it  is  believed  that  there  have  been  services 
held  on  the  spot  since  the  sixth  century.  Insh  is  a 
quoad  sacra  parish  united  with  Kingussie,  and  lies  round 
the  upper  part  of  Loch  Insh. 

In  the  church  there  is  an  old  bell,  associated  with 
which  there  are  some  pretty  legends,  and  which  is  a 
very  fine  specimen  of  the  articles  used  by  the  Culdees 
in  their  worship.  The  church  itself  stands  on  a  slight 
mound,  and  when  the  Spey  is  in  flood  the  mound 
becomes  an  island,  connected  with  the  rest  of  the 
world  only  by  an  embankment  stretching  to  the  road- 
way in  the  neighbourhood.  Previous  to  the  erection 
ot  this  embankment  by  the  County  Council  in  1901, 
the  minister  (who  lives  about  a  mile  away,  on  the  south 
side  of  the  loch)  and  congregation  sometimes  found  it 
impossible  to  reach  the  church. 

Loch  Insh  is  formed  by  the  natural  expansion  of 
the  Spey,  and  is  7-J-  furlongs  in  length,  and  4|  furlongs 
in  breadth.  Salmon  and  char  are  netted  from  it  in 
large  quantities,  but  the  rod  fishing  is  poor.  Queen 
Victoria,  in  her  "Journal,"  is  very  enthusiastic  over  the 
beauties  of  Loch  Insh.  "We  came  upon  Loch  Insh, 
which   is   lovely,  and  of  which   I   should  have  liked  ex-. 
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ceedingly  to  have  taken  a  sketch.  Some  cattle  were 
crossing  a  narrow  strip  of  grass  across  the  end  of  the 
loch  nearest  us,  which  really  made  a  charming  picture. 
It  is,"  she  adds,  "  not  a  wild  lake ;  quite  the  contrary. 
No  high  rocks,  but  woods  and  blue  hills  as  a  back- 
ground." Her  Majesty's  description  of  the  ferry-boat 
is  familiar  to  scholars  of  thirty  years  ago,  when  it  was 
included  in  an  extract  from  the  "Journal"  used  as  a 
lesson  in  school  books  :  "  Walker,  the  police  inspector, 
met  us,  but  did  not  keep  with  us.  He  had  been  sent 
to  order  everything  in  a  quiet  way,  without  letting  people 
suspect  who  we  were.  In  this  he  entirely  succeeded. 
The  ferry  was  a  very  rude  affair ;  it  was  like  a  boat  or 
cobble,  but  we  could  only  stand  upon  it,  and  it  was 
moved  at  one  end  by  two  long  oars,  plied  by  the  ferry- 
man and  Brown,  and  at  the  other  end  by  a  long  sort 
of  beam  (locally  called  a  '  sting '),  which  Grant  took 
in  hand.  A  few  seconds  brought  us  over  to  the  road, 
where  there  were  two  shabby  vehicles,  each  with  a  pair 
ivi  small  and  rather  miserable  horses,  driven  by  a  man 
from  the  box." 

Another  fine  walk  is  along  the  riverside  all  the  way 
to  Aviemore,  past  the  junction  of  the  Feshie  and  the 
Spey,  out  of  the  estates  of  The  Mackintosh,  and  into 
those  of  Sir  John  Ramsden,  past  Baldow  Smithy,  the 
United  Free  Church  and  Manse,  and  beautiful  Kinrara. 
Sir  John  Ramsden  acquired  the  estate  of  Alvie  over 
thirty  years  ago,  and  has  improved  it  greatly,  planting 
large  numbers  of  trees,  among  which  deer  may  be  found 
in  fairly  large  numbers.  Alvie  Lodge  is  a  splendid 
mansion  house,  which  is  let  with  the  shootings.  Alvie 
is  rich  in  romantic  associations.  At  Delfour,  about  half 
a  mile  to  the  left  of  the  main  road,  and  about  a  mile 
before  coming  to  Loch  Alvie,  there  is  an  almost  perfect 
Druidical  cairn,  two  concentric  circles  (one  25  feet  in 
diameter,  and  the  other  55  feet),  and  an  obelisk.  These, 
with  some  tumuli,  make  up  the  antiquities  of  the  district, 
and  though  they  stand  in  an  arable  field,  no  attempt 
has'ibeen  made  to  disturb  them.  On  the  top  of  Tor 
Alvie,  about   half  a   mile  to  the  right  of  the  road,  and 
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a  little  farther  on,  there  is  a  granite  column  ninety  feet 
high,  erected  by  the  famous  Duchess  of  Gordon  (1746- 
1812)  to  the  memory  of  her  son,  the  fifth  Duke  (1770- 
)  836),  and  a  cairn  to  the  memory  of  the  officers  of  the 
42nd  and  92nd  Gordon  Highlanders  who  were  killed  at 
Waterloo.  The  92nd  Regiment  was  raised  in  Strathspey 
in  1794.  The  grave  of  the  Duchess  herself  is  in  the 
valley  below,  at  a  spot  which  she  personally  chose,  and  it 
is  marked  by  a  beautiful  monument. 

On  a  pretty  rocky  knoll  between  Loch  Alvie  and  the 
Spey  stands  Kinrara  House,  the  Badenoch  residence  of 
the  Duke  of  Richmond  and  Gordon,  but  now  tenanted  by 
the  Earl  of  Zetland.  The  glamour  of  the  life  of  the 
famous  Jane  Maxwell,  the  beautiful  Duchess  of  Gordon, 
still  hangs  round  Kinrara,  and  many  stories  are  told  of 
how  she  loved  the  district,  and  lived  for  it  and  for  its 
people  when  the  Dukes  of  Gordon  were  the  lords  of 
Badenoch. 

Kinrara  is  one  of  the  most  beautiful  spots  in  the 
Highlands.  A  succession  of  continuous  birch  forest 
covers  its  rocky  hillsides,  and  its  lower  grounds  are  inter- 
mixed with  open  glades,  irregular  clumps  and  scattered 
trees,  producing  an  outlook  which  combines  wild 
mountain  landscape  with  ornamental  park  scenery. 
Its  association  with  the  Duchess  has  been  poetically 
described  thus  : 

Fair  in  Kinrara  blooms  the  rose, 

And  softly  waves  the  drooping  willow, 
Where  beauty's  faded  charms  repose, 

And  splendour  rests  on  earth's  cold  pillow. 
Her  smile  who  sleeps  in  yonder  bed, 

Could  once  awake  the  soul  to  pleasure, 
When  fashion's  airy  train  she  led, 

And  formed  the  dance's  frolic  measure. 

When  war  called  forth  our  youth  to  arms, 
Her  eye  inspired  each  martial  spirit ; 

Her  mind,  too,  felt  the  Muse's  charms, 
And  gave  the  meed  to  modest  merit. 
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But  now  farewell,  fair  northern  star  ! 

Thy  beams  no  more  shall  courts  enlighten  ; 
No  more  lead  forth  our  youth  to  war, 

No  more  the  rural  pastimes  brighten. 

Long,  long  thy  loss  shall  Scotia  mourn  ; 

Her  vales  which  thou  wert  wont  to  gladden 
Shall  long  look  cheerless  and  forlorn, 

And  grief  the  Minstrel's  music  sadden  ; 
And  oft  amid  the  festive  scene, 

Where  pleasure  cheats  the  midnight  pillow,  ' 

A  sigh  shall  breathe  for  noble  Jane,  ; 

Laid  low  beneath  Kinrara's  willow  ! 

There  are  several  elevated  spots  about  Kinrara  from 
which  fine  views  may  be  had.  The  best  is  perhaps  at  the 
Duke's  Monument,  where  a  long  stretch  of  the  river  Spey 
can  be  seen,  winding  along  its  valley  bed,  and  with  the 
great  mountains  enclosing  it  round  about.  The  great 
forests  of  Rothiemurchus  and  Glenmore  to  the  east,  and 
Loch  Alvie  to  the  north,  give  a  variety  and  grandeur  to 
the  scene  that  is  perhaps  unmatched  by  any  other  view  in 
Badenoch,  or  even  in  Scotland.  The  road  runs  close  by 
the  east  side  of  Loch  Alvie,  but  the  loch  is  not  fully  seen, 
as  a  small  neck  of  land  interrupts  the  view.  The  loch 
is  about  a  mile  long,  and  half  a  mile  broad,  with  rough, 
rocky  shores,  and  Kinrara  Hill  rising  abruptly  from  its 
southern  edge.  Alvie  Parish  Church  and  Manse  are 
situated  on  the  neck  of  land  already  referred  to,  on  a  site 
striking  in  its  picturesqueness.  Alvie  Church  was 
entirely  renovated  recently,  and  is  now  one  of  the  neatest 
and  prettiest  in  the  Highlands.  In  the  course  of  the 
operations  150  skeletons  were  found  under  the  floor  lying 
head  to  head.  There  are  plenty  of  trout  in  the  loch,  and 
they  are  of  good  quality,  but  the  fishings  are  preserved. 

Passing  from  Kinrara  on  our  way  to  Aviemore,  we  come 
to  Lynwilg  Hotel,  a  modern  building,  on  a  site  which  is 
said  to  have  had  an  inn  for  over  eighty  years.  Lynwilg 
("the  field  of  the  wallet'')  was  once  a  busy  place,  having 
large  shops,  but  the  opening  of  the  railway  drew  away 
its   trade    and   its   population.      In   the  pre-railway   days. 
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it  was  a  station  for  the  coaches,  and  its  inn  was  famous. 
From  Lynwilg  we  could,  if  we  had  time,  do  some  fine 
walks  or  drives,  but  we  must  push  on  to  Aviemoie, 
passing  about  a  mile  and  a  half  from  the  hotel  the  farm 
of  Lynwilg,  beside  which  there  branches  off  the  road 
leading  to  Alt-na-criche,  the  beautiful  and  romantic 
Highland  residence  of  Mr.  Henschel,  the  eminent 
musician.  We  then  pass  Craigellachie  (on  the  left), 
whence  comes  "Stand  Fast,  Craigellachie,"  the  war-cry 
of  the  Clan  Grant.  From  Craigellachie  Rock  there  is 
a  splendid  view  of  the  Grampians  and  the  Crairngorms, 
with  Ben  Macdhui,  and  other  giants  among  the  hills 
in  the  distance. 

In  the  shadow  of  Craigellachie  we  find  Aviemore,  on 
the  outside  of  the  boundary  of  Badenoch,  and  at  the 
junction  of  the  new  railway  to  Inverness  by  way  of  Carr- 
Bridge  and  Culloden  Moor,  and  the  older  and  longer 
line  by  way  of  Forres  and  Nairn.  Since  the  opening 
of  the  new  line  Aviemore  has  become  quite  a  summer 
resort  (not  that  the  line  has  made  it  any  more  approach- 
able, except  from  Inverness),  and  it  has  now  many  fine 
villas,  a  splendid  hotel,  a  post  and  telegraph  office, 
good  shops,  an  Established  Church  and  a  United  Free 
Church.  On  the  station  and  on  the  junction  generally 
the  Highland  Railway  Company  have  spent  a  great 
deal  of  money,  while,  as  if  in  appreciation  of  their  efforts, 
the  village  is  gradually  forming  into  a  street.  Its  hotel 
so  dominates  the  landscape  that  even  the  most  casual 
passer-by  cannot  help  noting  it.  It  is  a  very  large 
building,  situated  in  extensive  and  well  laid  out  grounds, 
with  a  good  golf  course,  and  the  Spey  quite  close  at 
hand.     It  cost  over  ^25,000. 

Now  that  we  have  reached  the  northern  boundary  of 
Badenoch  (thirty  miles  by  rail  from  Inverness),  we  will 
face  southward,  and  try  to  go  back  to  Kingussie  as  much 
as  possible  over  new  ground. 

Leaving  Aviemore  by  a  road  which  branches  Spey- 
wards  off  the  road  by  which  we  came  north,  we  pass 
under  the  line  and  cross  the  river  by  a  fine  stone  bridge, 
and  find  ourselves  in   Rotbiemurchus,  the  estate  of  Mr. 
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J.  P.  Grant,  Sheriff- Substitute  for  the  county  of  Inverness, 
who  lives  in  a  splendid  house  known  as  The  Doune,  about 
a  mile  and  a  half  up  Speyside.  The  great  Forest  of 
Rothiemurchus  is  not  in  Badenoch,  and  we  are  not  going 
to  explore  it,  but  a  few  general  notes  on  it  will  be  of 
interest.  It  extends  to  1900  acres,  and  includes  miles 
and  miles  of  pinewood,  natural  and  planted,  with  large 
tracts  of  moorland  and  deer  forest,  and  smaller  tracts 
of  cultivated  land.  Once  upon  a  time  it  contained  the 
largest  pines  in  Scotland,  and  there  are  stories  of 
specimens  twenty  feet  in  circumference,  from  which 
planks  seven  feet  in  breadth  were  sawn.  The  coming 
of  the  railway,  howrever,  made  the  timber  a  marketable 
commodity,  and  the  forest  has  been  depleted  of  most 
of  its  large  trees.  It  should  be  added  that  it  has  been 
largely  replanted,  and  in  the  course  of  time  will  be 
itself  again.  In  the  old  days  great  rafts  of  Rothie- 
murchus wood  were  made  and  floated  down  the  Spey 
to  the  sea,  where  the  timber  was  shipped;  but  the  trade 
was  small  in  comparison  with  the  wealth  of  the  forest, 
and  the  effect  on  the  number  of  trees  was  not  really 
serious.  As  already  remarked,  it  was  the  coming  of 
the  railway  that  depleted  the  forest. 

After  crossing  the  Spey,  the  road  leads  alongside  the 
river  Druie — a  tributary  of  the  Spey — for  over  half  a 
mile,  and  then  turns  southward.  Just  where  it  turns — 
at  Inverdruie — there  are  other  roads  which  lead  to  Glen- 
more  Lodge,  Loch  Morlich,  Drumintoul  Lodge,  Aber- 
nethy,  and  away  to  Braemar,  and  to  Loch  Eunach, 
perhaps  the  most  awfully  solitary  of  all  Scottish  lochs. 
We  take  the  road  leading  Kingussie-wards,  which  brings 
us  to  The  Doune.  The  Doune  is  situated  in  splendidly 
wooded  grounds,  and  is  the  home  of  the  proprietor 
of  the  estate.  For  many  years  the  Duke  and  Duchess 
of  Bedford  rented  the  shootings  of  Glenfeshie,  and  lived 
each  season  in  The  Doune,  keeping  great  style,  enter- 
taining lavishly,  and  distributing  charity  without  stint. 
From  The  Doune  about  a  mile  and  a  half's  walk,  close 
by  the  base  of  Ord  Ban,  takes  us  to  Loch-an-Eilan, 
the    "loch    of   the    island,"    one    of  the    most    beautiful 
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and  secluded  resorts  in  the  Highlands.  It  has  an 
island  and  an  ancient  castle — entire,  though  roofless — 
once  a  stronghold  of  the  Wolf  of  Badenoch.  It  was 
a  fitting  place  for  the  den  of  a  robber,  as  the  Wolf 
of  Badenoch  was.  On  the  side  of  the  loch  nearest 
the  castle  a  loud  cry  awakes  a  remarkable  echo,  the 
reverberations  of  which  along  the  mountain  sides  have 
a  weird  and  striking  effect.  The  loch  lies  840  feet  above 
sea  level,  and  is  7^  furlongs  in  length,  and  4^-  furlongs 
in  breadth.  It  is  fringed  by  tall  pines  and  weeping 
birches,  remains  of  the  ancient  Forest  of  Rothiemurchus, 
and  its  island  has  been  for  centuries  the  breeding-place 
of  the  osprey.  About  the  end  of  April  the  pair  of  birds 
appear,  and  begin  to  rebuild  their  last  year's  nest,  pro- 
ceeding with  their  operations  undisturbed  by  the  proximity 
of  visitors.  They  seem  to  consider  themselves  absolutely 
safe,  and,  to  the  credit  of  residents  and  visitors  be  it 
said,  they  have  not  been  disturbed  for  many  years. 
About  half  a  dozen  years  ago  three  birds  appeared 
instead  of  two,  but  they  failed  to  agree,  and  a  fierce 
fight  resulted  in  the  death  of  one,  and  the  others  then 
deserted  the  old  nest,  and  made  a  home  for  themselves 
a  short  distance  away  from  Loch-an-Eilan.  They  have, 
however,  again  returned  to  their  old  nesting-place  on 
the  western  turret  of  the  castle.  As  to  whether  it  is 
always  the  same  pair  that  return,  or  sometimes  a  pair 
of  the  following  generation,  no  one  knows. 

About  a  quarter  of  a  mile  from  the  loch  towards  the 
south  lies  a  little  loch  called  Loch  Gamhna  ("  The 
Stirk's  Loch").  It  it  about  1000  feet  above  sea  level, 
and  the  road  to  it  passes  a  hill  full  of  holes  and  caverns 
and  rocks,  and  covered  with  brushwood  that  was  not 
very  long  ago  infested  with  wild  cats  and  other  animals 
now  scarce  in  Scotland. 

In  order  to  continue  our  journey  to  Kingussie  we  must 
now  return  to  the  Doune,  or  rather  to  Doune  Gardens. 
Coming  back  we  see  Kinrara  in  all  its  splendour,  with  its 
pretty  gardens  and  woods  and  walks,  tree-clad  Tor  Alvie, 
the  Duke  of  Gordon's  Monument,  and — if  we  care  to 
follow  a  side   path    for  a  little — the   Parish  Church  and 
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Churchyard  and  the  mausoleum  of  the  lairds  of  Rothie- 
murchus.  Passing  back  from  the  estate  of  Mr.  Grant 
into  that  of  The  Mackintosh,  past  Kinrara — already  re- 
ferred to  at  length — and  the  Duchess  of  Gordon's 
Monument — both  already  referred  to — and  South  Kinrara 
farm,  the  road  leaves  the  Spey  and  strikes  away  past 
Dalnavert  (where  there  are  ruins  of  houses  once  known 
as  "The  Street "),  and  Drumanlochan,  to  Feshie-Bridge. 
At  Drumanlochan  there  is  a  little  loch  called  Lochan- 
Geal,  which  seems  to  have  neither  inlet  nor  outlet. 


Feshie  Bridge  is  only  a  mile  from  Kincraig,  so  we  are 
not  very  far  from  the  road  by  which  we  went  north.  We 
are,  for  that  matter,  simply  coming  back  by  the  other  side 
of  the  Spey.  We  are  now  seven  miles  from  Aviemore, 
and  nine  from  Kingussie.  We  cross  the  Feshie,  and 
make  our  way  over  the  Moor  of  Feshie,  once  treeless,  but 
now  getting  covered  with  young  firs.  There  is  little  to  be 
seen  on  or  from  the  moor  except  a  pretty  good  view  of 
the  valley  of  the  Spey  and  a  section  of  the  Monaliadh 
Mountains.  Passing  Invereshie  House,  which  we  saw 
from  Kincraig  on  our  northward  journey,  down  the  east 
side  of  Loch  Insh,  already  described,  past  the  Manse  of 
Insh,  past  Balnespick  House,  standing  on  the  face  of  a 
hill,  and  on  over  the  moor  to  the  village  of  Insh.  The 
village  has  a  hotel,  a  post  and  telegraph  office,  a  public 
school,  a  United  Free  Church  mission  hall,  and  a  nine 
hole  golf  course.  From  Insh  various  features  of  the  land- 
scape may  be  noted.  Balavil  House  lies  across  the  river 
and  railway,  with  Lynchlaggan  farm  on  the  near  side  of 
the  water.  Looking  backward  we  can  see  the  rugged, 
precipitous  Farletter  Rock  in  a  bend  of  the  Spey,  and  on 
the  other  side  Dunachton  Lodge,  with  the  green 
"  Clunach  "  behind  it.  Going  forward  we  pass  the  road 
to  Inveruglas  farm,  Milton  House,  the  residence  of  Mr. 
John  Macpherson-Grant,  yr.  of  Ballindalloch,  the  Dell  of 
Killiehuntly  farm-house,  and  the  scattered  houses  of 
Drumguish  district.  This  takes  us  to  Tromie  Bridge,  not 
much  more  than  two  miles  from  Kingussie,  and  as  we 
have  already  gone  twice  over  that  short  bit  of  road,  and 
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may  refer  to  it  again  as  a  walk,  we  will  now  presume  we 
are  back  again  at  our  headquarters.  What  more  we  may 
do  time  will  tell.  In  any  case  we  shall  have  no  more 
long  excursions,  but  shall  confine  ourselves  to  walks  that 
can  be  comfortably  done  between  dinner  and  tea. 


KINGUSSIE   DESCRIBED 

Now  that  we  have  indicated  a  mode  of  procedure  for 
longer  excursions,  it  may  be  profitable  to  point  out 
some  of  the  intrinsic  attractions  of  Kingussie  itself. 

Kingussie  is  situated  in  the  angle  formed  by  the 
junction  of  the  Guynack  with  the  Spey.  It  is  72  miles 
distant  from  Perth,  and  40  from  Inverness,  on  the  main 
road  between  these  two  places.  The  principal  street  is 
High  Street,  its  western  extremity  the  Post-Office,  its 
eastern  the  building  known  as  Castle  Bran.  Adjoining 
the  Post-Office  building  is  the  local  branch  of  the  British 
Linen  Banking  Company.  A  little  further  down,  on 
the  opposite  side  of  the  street,  is  Wolfenden's  Hotel, 
a  handsome  and  commodious  structure  recently  re- 
built by  Mr.  Wolfenden,  the  present  proprietor,  and 
luxuriously  fitted  with  every  convenience.  A  few  yards 
further  on  is  the  Royal  Hotel,  also  conducted  on  up-to- 
date  lines.  Mr.  D.  Macpherson  is  proprietor.  Opposite 
the  Royal  Hotel  are  the  County  Buildings,  which  stand 
back  from  the  uniform  line  of  the  other  houses.  Next 
to  the  County  Buildings  is  the  Waverley  Temperance 
Hotel,  a  handsome  modern  erection,  built  a  few  years 
ago  by  Provost  Campbell.  This  hotel  is  carried  on  by 
Mrs.  Macpherson.  About  the  centre  of  High  Street  is 
situated  the  office  of  the  local  newspaper,  The  Kingussie 
Record,  which  is  published  every  Saturday.  This  paper 
was  started  in  1902,  in  conjunction  with  a  stationery  and 
fancy  goods  business,  by  Mr.  J.  Johnstone.  The  Parish 
Church  and  burial-ground  are  near  the  east  end  of  High 
Street,  while   on   an    eminence  overlooking  the  village  a 
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little  further  along  is  the  Established  Church  Manse,  the 
residence  of  the  Rev.  Dr.  Mackenzie. 

Crossing  the  Guynack  at  the  Post-Office,  we  see  on  the 
right  the  Duke  of  Gordon  Hotel,  a  quaint,  old-fashioned 
building  with  ivy-covered  front.  This  establishment  is 
the  oldest  of  its  kind  in  Kingussie,  and  was  long  known 
as  The  Hotel.  It  retains,  in  a  modified  degree,  the 
associations  of  pre-railway  days,  inasmuch  as  it  is  the 
terminus  of  the  mail  coaches  which  run  daily  between 
Kingussie  and  Tulloch  Station  on  the  West  Highland 
Railway.  The  Hotel  was  purchased  recently  from  the 
superior  of  Kingussie,  Mr.  Baillie  of  Dochfour,  together 
with  the  stabling  in  connection  with  it,  and  the  grounds 
opposite,  by  Mr.  Wm.  Wolfenden  of  Wolfenden's  Hotel. 
It  has  had  many  distinguished  visitors,  among  them  the 
late  Mr.  W.  E  Gladstone.  To  the  rear  of  the  hotel  is 
the  Speyside  Distillery,  built  about  twelve  years  ago,  and 
one  of  the  most  extensive  in  the  North.  Almost  oppo- 
site the  hotel  is  what  is  locally  known  as  the  School 
Road,  which  leads  to  the  Station.  It  has  on  the  right 
the  hiring  and  Highland  sporran-making  establishment 
of  Mr.  Macfarlane  ;  the  Public  School,  one  of  the  leading 
institutions  for  elementary  and  secondary  education  in 
the  North  of  Scotland;  the  United  Free  Church,*  to 
which  the  present  pastor,  Rev.  Mr.  Bain,  was  inducted 
in  1904.  Westwards  from  the  Duke  of  Gordon  Hotel 
there  is  a  number  of  handsome  villas,  among  them 
being  the  United  Free  Church  Manse. 

Turning  back  across  the  Guynack  into  High  Street,  we 
come  to  Guynack  Street,  which  branches  off  on  the  right. 
Following  the  street,  which  is  only  about  200  yards  in 
length,  we  come  to  Spey  Street,   which   runs  parallel  to 

*  Writing  as  we  are  at  a  time  when  the  Church  Question  is 
occupying  a  large  place  in  the  thoughts  of  the  people,  and  taking 
up  much  time  in  the  Court  of  Session,  it  is  hard  to  say  under 
what  name  this  building  will  ultimately  go,  though  at  present  it 
is  called  the  United  Free  Church.  The  question  of  title  also  refers 
to  the  manse,  and  to  all  the  other  United  Free  Churches  and 
manses  in  the  district. 
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High  Street.  At  the  corner  of  Guynack  Street  and  Spey 
Street  is  the  local  branch  of  the  Caledonian  Banking  Coy. 
Adjoining  it  is  the  Scottish  Episcopal  Church,  an 
artistically  designed  building,  erected  in  1903  for  the 
convenience  of  summer  visitors.  Passing  it  we  come  to 
the  Victoria  Hall,  which  was  built  in  1887  to  com- 
memorate the  jubilee  of  Her  late  Majesty,  Queen 
Victoria.  Directly  opposite  these  buildings  are  the 
Bowling  Green  and  Tennis  Court,  which,  in  the  summer 
evenings,  present  a  decidedly  animated  appearance,  as 
local  people,  as  well  as  visitors,  take  advantage  of  this 
charming  method  of  whiling  away  the  time.  Passing  on 
we  come  to  King  Street,  also  running  from  High  Street 
to  Spey  Street.  This  street  consists  mainly  of  dwelling 
houses.  Going  along  to  the  end  of  Spey  Street  we  come 
to  a  third  street,  also  branching  oft  High  Street,  and 
called  Duke  Street.  It  is  composed  entirely  of  dwelling 
houses. 

East  Terrace. 

The  East  Terrace  is  approached  by  two  roads,  one,  the 
Mill  Road,  or  Ardbroilach  Road,  branching  off  High 
Street  directly  opposite  Wolfenden's  Hotel,  the  other 
branching  off  opposite  the  Established  Church  gate. 
These  two  roads  form  the  arc  of  a  circle,  with  High 
Street  as  chord.  This  arc  has  villas  on  both  sides,  each 
standing  in  its  own  ground,  and  sufficiently  isolated  to 
insure  that  solitude,  or  isolation,  which  is  the  great 
desideratum  of  visitors. 

Proceeding  upwards  by  the  Ardbroilach  Road  we  pass 
on  the  left  the  Churhyard  of  St.  Columba.  Here  in  by- 
gone days  stood  the  church  where  the  famous  Saint 
taught  Christianity  to  the  people  of  Badenoch.  That  he 
was  revered  by  the  people  is  amply  testified  by  local 
tradition.  When  the  Reformation  spread  over  Western 
Europe,  and  when  the  reformers  and  the  mother  church 
in  other  places  had  to  resort  to  the  arbitrament  of  the 
sword  and  the  faggot,  the  people  of  Badenoch  solved  the 
question  in  a  very  matter-of-fact  way.  Columba  had 
taught  them  the  saving  grace  of  toleration  for  the  opinions 
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of  others.  Acting  on  this  principle  the  people  took  a 
plank  of  wood,  divided  the  church  into  two  parts,  and 
relegated  one  part  to  the  use  of  the  Reformed  Protestants, 
while  the  other  was  retained  by  those  who  still  adhered  to 
Papal  supremacy.  The  Churchyard  of  St.  Columba  is 
still  used  as  a  burial-ground.  Among  those  who  have 
found  a  resting-place  in  it  is  the  famous  "  Black  Officer," 
already  alluded  to  in  connection  with  the  Gaick  disaster. 

Farther  on  there  is  quite  a  number  of  handsome  villas 
on  both  sides  of  the  Ardbroilach  Road.  All  of  them  are 
elegantly  situated,  commanding  a  sweeping  view  of  the 
Grampians,  the  Monaliadh  Mountains,  and  the  valley  of 
the  Spey.  Through  the  gully  at  their  feet,  over  stones 
and  boulders,  flows  the  Guynack,  the  constant  murmur  of 
which  comes  like  balm  to  the  soul  of  the  visitor  fresh 
from  the  busy  haunts  of  men. 

Newtonmore  Road  and  West  Terrace. 

Passing  the  Duke  of  Gordon  Hotel,  as  already  stated, 
on  both  sides  of  the  road  we  see  a  number  of  handsome 
villas.  Then,  farther  along,  in  an  elevated  position, 
and  stretching  from  the  United  Free  Church  Manse 
to  the  farm  of  Pitmain,  are  the  fine  buildings  which 
compose  the  West  Terrace.  They  are  upwards  of  twenty 
in  number,  all  of  them  ideally  situated,  and  commanding 
so  majestic  an  outlook  that  they  are  always  eagerly 
taken  up  by  visitors. 

The  Attractions  of  Kingussie. 

Tell  me,  good  sir,  if  you  know  it, 

Tell  me  truly,  what's  the  reason 
Why  the  people  to  Kingussie 

Shoalwise  flock  in  summer  season? 

The  question  has  often  been  propounded  why  King- 
ussie has  gained  such  a  reputation  as  a  health  resort. 
Professor  Blackie,  who  was  never  tired  singing  the 
charms  of  Badenoch,  did  so  in  the  above  lines,  and  he 
proceeds  to  answer  the  question  thus  : 
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Reason  ?     Yes  a  hundred  reasons  : 

Tourist  people  are  no  fools ; 
Well  they  know  good  summer  quarters, 

As  the  troutling  knows  the  pools. 

Look  around  you ;  did  you  ever 

See  such  sweep  of  mighty  Bens, 
With  their  giant  arms  enfolding 

Flowery  meads  and  grassy  glens  ? 

See  that  kingly  Cairngorm 

From  his  heaven-kissing  crown 
On  the  wealth  of  pine-clad  valleys 

Northward  looking  grandly  down. 

Or,  if  feast  of  Nature  please  thee, 

In  her  rich  and  pictured  show, 
Come  with  me  to  lone  Glenfeshie 

When  the  grey  cr^gs  are  aglow. 

In  addition  to  the  magnificence  of  its  scenery,  there 
is  the  pure,  bracing  air,  than  which,  on  the  highest 
medical  authority,  no  purer  or  more  exhilarating  can  be 
breathed  in  Great  Britain.  The  district,  too,  is  pro- 
tected by  hills  from  the  piercing  east  winds,  while  the 
moisture-laden  clouds  from  the  Atlantic  are  dissolved 
to  a  great  extent  on  the  mountains  to  the  west.  Another 
fact  that  conduces  to  the  healthy  nature  of  this  part 
of  the  country  is  that  rain  is  quickly  absorbed  on  account 
of  the  porous  nature  of  the  soil.  And  there  are  the 
balmy  odours  of  the  resinous  pine  woods,  which  exercise 
a  grateful  and  soothing  effect  on  persons  affected  with 
chest  diseases. 

Recent   Improvements. 

Kingussie  adopted  the  Lindsay  Act  in  1866,  and 
immediately  set  to  work  to  improve  the  drainage  and 
water  systems,  and  to  bestow  attention  on  the  affairs  of 
the  town  generally.  An  excellent  water  supply  was 
brought  in  from  Glenguynack, 
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A  number  of  years  ago  the  need  for  a  public  hall 
was  felt,  and  in  1887  the  Victoria  Hall  was  built  to 
commemorate  the  jubilee  of  Her  Majesty  Queen  Victoria. 
The  building  is  capable  of  holding  500  persons,  but  it 
is  now  felt  to  be  too  small  for  the  growing  population. 
It  cost  ^1500.  Within  the  building  there  is  a  public 
library  and  reading  room.  In  1899  the  Town  Council 
had  the  side-walks  of  the  streets  laid  with  concrete, 
pavement.  The  improvement  has  been  so  marked  that 
Kingussie  now  appears  one  of  the  tidiest  little  towns 
in  the  Highlands.  The  estimated  outlay  in  buildings 
during  the  past  ten  or  twelve  years  amounts  to  nearly 
^100,000.  But  perhaps  the  most  noticeable  improve- 
ment in  recent  years  is  that  of  the  shops.  About  fifty 
years  ago,  when  our  respected  townsman,  Mr.  Donald 
Campbell,  started  business,  a  merchant  had  to  stock 
everything,  "from  a  needle  to  an  anchor,"  so  to  speak, 
and  shops  were  so  few  in  number  that  one  became 
known  throughout  a  very  wide  district.  With  the  growth 
of  the  place,  however,  new  shops  have  been  opened,  and 
competition  has  crept  into  Kingussie  as  elsewhere. 
Merchants  have  now  come  to  recognise  the  importance 
of  laying  out  their  wares  in  the  most  attractive  way 
possible,  and,  instead  of  keeping  a  variety  of  everything, 
are  fast  coming  to  devote  their  attention  to  one  class 
of  goods. 


WALKS    ROUND    KINGUSSIE 

For  the  benefit  of  elderly  persons  and  invalids,  and 
also  for  those  who  have  already  done  the  longer 
excursions,  and  who  wish  to  spend  the  remainder  of  their 
holiday  in  comparative  ease,  we  shall  briefly  indicate  a 
few  of  ttje  shorter  walks  around  Kingussie.  It  may  here 
be  said  that  the  tourist  is  permitted  to  wander  at  will 
throughout  Badenoch.  There  are  practically  no  re- 
strictions placed  upon  his  liberty.  It  may  be  mentioned, 
too,  that  most  of  these  walks  have  been  already  touched 
upon  incidentally  in  other  connections. 

Guynack  Glen  and  Loch. 

This  is  one  of  the  most  favoured  of  these  shorter  walks. 
It  can  be  done  by  either  of  two  roads.  We  may  take  the 
road  leading  northwards  from  the  Cross  (a  continuation  of 
King  Street),  along  the  east  side  of  the  Guynack.  As 
we  pass  the  Churchyard  of  St.  Columba,  already  noticed, 
*l  where  the  mortal  remains  of  so  many  generations  of 
Macphersons  so  peacefully  rest  with  their  kindred  dust," 
it  may  be  interesting,  before  we  finally  pass  on,  to  have 
a  glimpse  at  the  history  of  this  place.  The  old  Church 
of  Kingussie  (St.  Columba's)  is  supposed  to  have  been 
founded  by  the  saint,  and  dedicated  to  him.  There  is 
little  or  no  reliable  information  regarding  the  church 
earlier  than  the  twelfth  century.  The  Priory  of  King- 
ussie was  founded  about  1490  by  George,  Earl  of  Huntly, 
but  of  what  Order  the  monks  were  is  not  known  The 
prior's  house  and  the  cloisters  of  the  monks  stood  near 
the  church,  and  some  remains  of  them  may  still  be  seen. 
The  priory  is  said  to  have  been  built  on  the  site  of  the 
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old  church.  In  the  course  of  some  improvements  made 
in  the  churchyard  a  few  years  ago,  a  part  of  one  of  the 
gables  was  distinctly  traced. 

A  little  farther  up  the  brae  the  Guynack  is  seen 
emerging  from  a  clump  of  wood,  and  at  the  Tweed  Mill 
tumbles  over  the  rocks,  forming,  especially  after  some 
rain,  a  pretty  waterfall.  At  this  point  of  the  road  we 
stand  at  a  considerable  height  above  the  stream,  and 
see  also  the  road  on  the  other  side  of  it  till  it  enters 
the  wood.  The  rugged  slopes  of  Craig  Beag  rises  boldly 
in  the  background,  and  completes  a  very  pretty  picture. 
A  little  beyond  the  gamekeeper's  cottage,  slightly  more 
than  half  a  mile  from  the  village,  we  may  cross  the 
stream  to  the  Golf  Course  by  a  little  wooden  bridge. 
Up  to  this  point  the  road  by  which  we  have  come  shows 
to  some  extent  that  it  has  been  looked  after,  but  beyond 
this  it  is  one  over  which  cyclists  and  motormen  would 
be  inclined  to  lose  their  temper.  It  was  originally 
made  by  the  people  of  Kingussie  for  the  purpose  of 
driving  their  cattle  to  the  surrounding  pasture.  Conse- 
quently it  was  not  intended  for  vehicular  traffic  of  any 
kind,  though  it  affords  much  that  is  interesting  to  the 
pedestrian  who  loves  to  walk  among  Nature's  solitary 
places. 

The  other  road  to  the  glen  branches  off  at  the  Duke  of 
Gordon  Hotel,  and  follows  the  west  side  of  the  Guynack, 
past  tlie  Distillery  and  the  Sanatorium.  It  leads  directly 
on  to  the  Golf  Course.  The  Golf  Course  is  charmingly 
situated.  At  the  end  of  it  nearest  the  village  there 
is  a  handsome  golf-house,  and  pavilions  have  been 
erected  at  convenient  places  on  the  course  for  the 
benefit  of  spectators,  and  where  golfers  may  find  shelter 
in  case  of  rain  without  the  trouble  of  returning  to  the 
golf-house.  Kingussie  and  its  Golf  Course,  as  they 
appear  to  the  stranger,  are  aptly  described  in  some  notes 
by  a  writer  in  one  of  the  Glasgow  evening  newspapers. 
He  says  : 

The  amazing  popularity  to  which  golf  has  attained  in  recent  years 
is  perhaps  nowhere  better  illustrated  than  at  the  summer  resorts  on 
the  Highland  Railway.     Not  very  many  years  ago  one  would  have 
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had  difficulty  in  finding  a  course  anywhere  between  Perth  and 
Inverness — Nairn  always  excepted.  At  the  present  time  the  diffi- 
culty would  be  all  the  other  way.  It  is  doubtful  if,  in  the  near 
neighbourhood  of  every  one  of  the  stations  on  this  grandly 
picturesque  route,  there  is  not  a  stretch  of  sward  with  lees  and 
greens  upon  it,  which,  with  more  or  less  approximation  to  exact- 
ness, may  be  called  a  links.  At  several  of  the  more  fashionable 
rendezvous  really  good  courses  have  been  laid  out.  One  of  the 
most  attractive  for  beauty  of  situation  as  well  as  for  excellence  of 
turf  is  at  Kingussie — the  charming  capital  of  Badenoch.  Though 
there  are  only  nine  holes — and  none  of  them  presents  any  specially 
sporting  features — a  couple  of  rounds  provide  an  exceedingly  inter- 
esting game,  and  the  budding  champion  who  breaks  85  fondly 
fancies  that  his  prospects  are  brightening.  At  one  part  the  course 
is  somewhat  narrow,  with  a  thickly  wooded  ravine  on  either  side, 
and  unless  play  is  sure  as  well  as  far,  the  score  sometimes  suffers. 
Surrounded  by  mountains  clad  with  the  evergreen  pine,  and  com- 
manding a  great  range  of  the  valley  of  the  Spey,  the  course  occupies 
an  ideal  position.  As  a  health  resort  Kingussie  has  a  far-reaching 
reputation.  This  season  (1904)  visitors  came,  not  only  from  all 
quarters  of  the  kingdom,  but  from  all  our  colonies.  When  the 
weather  permitted,  the  golf  course  was  crowded,  and  the  players 
included  a  large  number  of  ladies,  some  of  them  really  skilful  golfers. 
The  most  noticeable  thing  about  the  gentlemen  who  frequented 
the  course  was  the  extraordinary  large  proportion  of  left-handed 
players.  On  some  days  the  field  appeared  as  if  it  had  somehow 
tinned  topsey-turvey. 

To  the  left  stands  Craig  Beag,  a  pine-clad  eminence, 
which  is  easily  climbed.  Att  its  base  nestles  Loch 
Guynack,  a  solitary  sheet  of  water,  the  peculiar  charm  of 
which  lies  in  the  fact  that  one  scarcely  expects  to  find 
a  lake  so  high  up  amongst  the  hills.  From  the  summit 
of  Craig  Beag  an  excellent  view  may  be  had  of  the 
Gtampians,  the  Monaliadh  Mountains,  and  the  Spey 
pursuing  its  course  lazily  through  the  plain,  and  looking 
on  a  summer  day  "  like  a  thread  of  silver  amid  the 
expanse  of  green."  On  the  top  of  the  hill  there  is  a 
cairn  erected  to  the  memory  of  the  last  Dukes  of  Gordon, 
who  were  once  lords  of  Badenoch. 

Those  who  wish  to  experience  the  yet  more  exhilarating 
mountain    air  of  Badenoch    may   proceed    ftither  up  the 
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glen.  Notwithstanding  the  roughness  of  the  road,  the 
tourist  is  amply  repaid  for  any  expenditure  of  energy  by 
the  magnificence  of  the  panorama  opened  to  him,  and  the 
buoyant  influence  of  the  mountain  breeze,  which,  as 
Shakespeare  has  so  aptly  put  it  in  "Macbeth,"  "sweetly 
recommends  itself  to  the  senses." 

Ruthven  Castle. 

The  name  of  Ruthven  is  derived  from  the  Gaelic 
Ruadhainn,  "red  place."  The  ancient  village  of  Ruthven, 
along  with  the  castle  in  the  immediate  neighbourhood, 
is  frequently  mentioned  in  the  old  records  of  Badenoch, 
and  is  closely  identified  with  it.  It  is  referred  to  by 
Ptolemy,  who  wrote  about  the  year  140.  The  village  at 
one  time  contained  an  excellent  inn,  and  also  a  "  tol- 
booth,"  in  which  refractory  delinquents  were  summarily 
consigned  by  the  Kirk  Session  of  Kingussie.  It  was 
the  birth-place  of  "  Ossian "  Macpherson,  and  was  dis- 
tinguished as  a  seat  of  learning.  Indeed  "Ossian" 
was  himself  the  schoolmaster  here  in  the  days  of  his 
early  manhood. 

Though  there  are  few,  if  any,  traces  now  left  of  the 
village  of  Ruthven,  the  ruins  of  the  castle  still  remain, 
and  cannot  fail  to  attract  the  visitor.  They  stand  on  a 
conical  mound  on  the  south  side  of  the  river,  about 
three-quarters  of  a  mile  from  Kingussie — a  situation, 
beautiful  as  well  as  secure,  and  giving  an  extensive  view 
of  the  whole  valley.  The  mound  is  supposed  to  be 
artificial,  but  this  is  merely  conjectural.  History  does 
not  record  when,  or  by  whom,  a  castle  was  first  built 
here.  Tradition  says  that  the  first  castle  which  graced 
the  eminence  was  erected  by  one  of  the  Comyns,  but 
what  its  form,  or  when  or  by  whom  it  was  destroyed,  is 
involved  in  obscurity.  In  the  latter  half  of  the  fourteenth 
century  the  castle  of  that  time  was  the  principal  strong- 
hold of  the  notorious  "Wolf"  of  Badenoch.  In  145 1 
it  was  seized  and  demolished  by  John,  Earl  of  Ross, 
who  had  broken  out  in  open  rebellion  against  James  II. 
From  the  sixth  or  seventh  decade  of  the  fifteenth  century 
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it  was  possessed,  except  for  short  intervals,  by  the  House 
of  Gordon,  who  for  nearly  four  hundred  years — first  as 
Earls  of  Huntly,  and  afterwards  as  Dukes  of  Gordon — 
exercised,  as  the  feudal  superiors  and  lords  of  Badenoch, 
such  potent  sway  in  the  district,  and  figured  so  pro- 
minently in  Scottish  history.  Many  a  fight  went  on 
around  Ruthven  Castle,  and  in  the  stirring  times  of  the 
Charles'  and  Cromwell,  and  down  to  the  '45,  the  name 
frequently  crops  up  as  the  rendezvous  of  one  party  or 
another,  or  as  being  captured  and  re-captured.  Deer 
and  game  of  all  kinds  abounded  in  the  neighbourhood, 
affording  ample  sport  to  the  owner,  and  we  are  told  that 
Mary  Queen  of  Scots  often  resorted  to  it  to  enjoy  the 
chase. 

Though  the  rebellion  of  17 15  had  been  suppressed, 
there  was  still  a  strong  Jacobite  feeling  in  the  Highlands, 
and  especially  in  Badenoch.  With  the  object  of  over- 
awing the  people  of  these  northern  parts,  Ruthven  Castle 
was  purchased  by  the  Government  of  that  day,  and 
constructed  into  barracks  in  17 18.  In  1745,  when  the 
second  rebellion  broke  out,  the  soldiers  stationed  here 
joined  General  Cope  on  his  way  to  Inverness,  leaving 
only  a  sergeant  and  about  a  dozen  men  to  guard  the 
place.  These,  in  September  of  the  same  year,  success- 
fully maintained  their  position  against  200  of  the  rebels. 
In  the  following  year,  however,  the  defenders,  after  a 
desperate  resistence,  were  forced  to  surrender. 

The  last  historical  incident  in  connection  with  Ruthven 
Castle,  as  the  building  continued  to  be  called,  was  the 
meeting  of  the  remnant  of  Prince  Charlie's  followers 
after  Culloden.  Here  some  4000  or  5000  Highlanders 
rallied  under  the  Duke  of  Atholl,  Lord  George  Murray, 
the  Duke  of  Perth,  Lord  John  Drummond,  Lord  Ogilvie, 
and  many  other  chiefs  of  clans.  Holding  a  council  of 
war,  they  determined  to  continue  the  struggle,  but  Prince 
Charlie's  answer  to  their  appeal  to  come  and  lead  them 
was,  "  Let  every  man  seek  his  own  safety  as  best  he  can." 
The  officers  then  decided  to  burn  the  building  to  prevent 
its  falling  into  the  hands  of  the  Royalists,  and  after  this 
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had  been  done,  they  took   a    melancholy  leave   of  each 
other. 

So  late  as  1815  the  mound  on  which  Ruthven  Castle 
stands  continued  to  be  the  public  resort  of  the  district, 
for  it  was  to  its  summit,  amid  the  ruins,  that  the  people 
flocked  to  hold  high  jubilee  when  the  news  of  the  victory 
of  Waterloo  came. 

The  approach  to  the  castle  is  by  a  steep  slope  up  the 
south-eastern  side  of  the  hill.  A  wall  of  over  two  feet 
in  thickness  surrounded  the  whole  platform  on  which 
the  structure  stood,  only  some  portions  of  which  now 
remain.  The  main  buildings  were  on  the  east  and  west 
sides,  and  were  three  storeys  high,  being  enclosed  on 
the  north  and  south  sides  by  high,  strong  walls,  built 
in  such  a  way  as  to  give  the  defenders  of  the  place 
a  great  advantage  over  an  attacking  foe.  Between  the 
two  main  structures  was  a  courtyard,  75  feet  long  by  40 
feet  wide,  and  beyond  the  northern  high  wall  was  an 
outer  courtyard  of  very  much  larger  dimensions,  which 
led  to  other  buildings.  The  castle  (or  barracks)  was 
capable  of  accommodating  several  hundred  soldiers. 
The  draw-well  from  which  the  water-supply  was  obtained 
was  situated  in  the  outer  courtyard.  It  has  long  since 
been  filled  up  with  stones  and  rubbish,  and  now  no 
trace  of  it  remains. 

If  time  allows  after  exploring  the  ruins  of  the  castle, 
the  walk  might  be  continued  to  Tromie  Bridge,  not 
much  more  than  a  mile  away,  past  Gordonhall  farm, 
where  in  olden  times  the  rents  of  the  Gordon  estates  in 
Badenoch  were  collected.  The  scenery  on  the  Tromie 
is  so  fine  as  to  be  well  worth  the  trouble. 


The  Cave  of  Raitts. 

The  Cave  of  Raitts,  on  the  left  of  the  public  road, 
two  miles  east  of  Kingussie,  is  also  a  great  attraction 
to  visitors.  Its  history  has  already  been  given  in  detail. 
Suffice  it  here  to  say  that,  in  so  far  as  antiquarian  and 
other  researches  can  be  relied  upon,  the  cave  was  first  a 
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Pictish  house,  and  afterwards  the  resort  of  a  gang  of  free- 
booters who,  trusting  to  the  apparent  security  of  their 
retreat,  carried  on  their  depredations  upon  all  and 
sundry.  There  is  a  magnificent  view  from  the  eminence 
in  which  the  cave  is  located. 

In  visiting  these  places  of  attraction,  the  tourist, 
according  to  his  individual .  inclination,  will  find  many 
other  things  to  engage  the  attention.  There  is  something 
for  all.  Nature,  ever  bountiful,  ever  inviting,  has  some- 
thing to  reveal  even  to  the  most  insignificant  of  her 
creatures,  and  nowhere  is  she  more  bountifully  endowed 
than  in  the  woods,  the  hills,  the  valleys,  and  the  streams 
in  the  neighbourhood  of  Kingussie. 


CYCLE    RUNS. 

In  our  solicitude  for  the  pedestrian  and  for  those  who 
drink  in  Nature's  draught  from  the  comfortable  security 
of  the  carriage  or  the  motor  car,  we  must  not  forget  the 
cyclist.  Our  cyclist  friends  will  not,  we  hope,  consider 
us  presumptive  if,  for  a  few  moments,  we  stop  them  in 
their  onward  course.  We  cannot  hope  to  limit  if  we 
tried,  and  would  not  if  we  could,  their  exploring  pro- 
clivities. There  are  two  short  cycle  tours  which  we 
would  advise  all  the  devotees  of  this  healthful  recreation 
to  make  if  they  have  time  while  sojourning  in  Kingussie. 
Each  occupies  little  over  an  hour,  and  each  has  attrac- 
tions of  its  own.  To  some  robust  holiday-makers,  who 
scorn  any  but  Nature's  method  of  locomotion,  they 
could,   of  course,  also   be   done  as   walks.     The   ground 
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covered  in  each,  however,  makes  us  refrain  from  putting 
them  under  that  head.  One  leads  through  rich  pasture 
land,  wooded  slopes  of  pine  and  birch,  which  promise 
rest  and  peacefulness ;  the  other  is  through  mountain 
scenery,  comparatively  barren  of  trees,  yet  in  being  nearer 
to  primitive  nature  than  the  former,  it  is  sometimes  more 
enjoyed  by  the  visitor. 

The  former  of  these  cycle  spins  is  that  to  Kincraig, 
along  a  road  already  described ;  and  crossing  the  Spey 
at  Kincraig,  returning  by  the  south  side  of  the  river. 
The  latter  is  in  the  opposite  direction,  by  way  of  Newton- 
more. Passing  Newtonmore,  the  cyclist  takes  the  road 
to  the  left,  crosses  the  Spey  at  Ralia,  and  returns,  as  in 
the  other  case,  by  the  south  side  of  the  river.  The 
return  journey,  as  the  road  is  a  considerable  distance 
above  the  le\el  of  the  river,  gives  magnificent  views  of 
the  Spey  valley,  from  Craig  Dhu  in  the  Laggan  district 
to  Tor  Alvie  at  Kinrara. 

In  this  neighbourhood,  on  the  opposite  side  of  the 
Spey  from  Newtonmore,  and  about  two  miles  from 
Kingussie,  there  lived  in  the  18th  century  the  famous 
Witch  of  Laggan.  Many  stories  are  told  concerning  her, 
the  following  being  one  of  the  best  known  : 

It  happened  that  a  hero  distinguished  for  hatred  and  persecution 
of  witchcraft  was  abroad  hunting  deer  in  the  wild  forest  of  Gaick  in 
Badenoch.  There  the  storm  raged  with  exceeding  violence,  and  the 
hunter  of  the  hills  had  retired  to  his  bothy  for  shelter  from  the  storm  ; 
his  gun  reclined  in  a  corner,  his  skean-dhu  hung  by  his  side,  and  his 
two  faithful  hounds  lay  stretched  at  his  feet,  all  listening  to  the 
whistling  of  the  raging  storm,  when  a  miserable-looking,  weather- 
beaten  cat  entered  the  bothy.  The  hounds  immediately  raised 
themselves  from  the  ground,  their  hairs  became  erected  bristles,  and 
they  essayed  an  attack  upon  the  cat,  when  the  cat  offered  a  parley, 
entreating  the  hunter  to  restrain  the  fury  of  his  dogs,  and  claiming 
the  piotection  of  the  hunter  as  being  a  poor,  unfortumate  witch  who 
had  recanted  her  errors,  had  consequently  experienced  the  harshest 
treatment  of  the  sisterhood,  and  had  fled,  as  the  last  resource,  to  the 
hunter  for  protection.  Believing  her  story  to  be  true,  and  disdaining 
at  any  rate  to  take  advantage  of  his  greatest  enemy  in  her  present 
forlorn    situation,    the    hunter,    with    some    difficulty,    pacified    his 
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infuriated  dogs,  and  invited  the  cat  to  come  towards  the  fire  and 
warm  herself.  'Nay,'  says  the  cat,  'If  I  do,  those  furious  hounds 
of  yours  will  tear  my  poor  hams  to  pieces ;  I  pray  you,  therefore,  take 
this  long  hair  and  tie  the  dogs  therewith  to  that  beam  of  the  house, 
that  I  may  be  secure  from  their  molestation. '  The  hunter  took  the 
hair,  and  taking  the  dogs  aside,  he  pretended  to  bind  them  as  he 
was  directed ;  but  instead  of  which,  he  only  bound  it  round  the  beam 
or  what  is  called  the  couple,  which  supported  the  roof  of  the  bothy; 
and  the  cat,  supposing  that  her  injunctions  had  been  complied  with, 
advanced  to  the  fire,  and  squatted  herself  down  as  if  to  warm  herself, 
but  she  speedily  began  to  expand  her  size  into  considerable 
dimensions;  on  which  the  hunter  jocularly  remarked  to  her,  '  An  evil 
death  to  you,  nasty  beast:  you  are  getting  very  large.'  'Ay,  ay,' 
says  the  cat,  equally  jocosely,  'as  my  hairs  imbibe  the  heat,  they 
naturally  expand.'  But  still  her  dimensions  gradually  increased 
until  about  the  size  of  a  large  hound,  when,  in  a  twinkling,  she 
assumed  the  similitude  of  a  woman  ;  and  to  the  horror  and  amaze- 
ment of  the  hunter,  she  presented  to  him  the  appearance  of  a 
neighbour  whom  he  had  long  known  under  the  name  and  title  of 
'  The  good  wife  of  Laggan,'  a  woman  whom  he  had  previously 
supposed  to  be  a  paragon  of  virtue.  'Hunter  of  the  hills,'  exclaimed 
the  wife  of  Laggan,  'your  hour  is  come;  the  day  of  reckoning  is 
arrived.  Long  nave  you  been  the  devoted  enemy  of  my  persecuted 
sisterhood.  Ihe  chief  aggressor  against  our  oicler  in  now  no  more, 
— this  morning  I  saw  his  body  consigned  to  a  watery  grave ;  and 
now,  hunter  ot  the  hills,  it  is  yuur  turn.'  Whereupon  sne  flew  at  his 
throat  with  the  force  and  fury  of  a  tigress ;  and  the  dogs,  whom  she 
supposed  securely  bound  by  the  haii,  flew  at  her  breast  and  throat  in 
return.  Being  thus  unexptcttaly  attacked,  she  cried  oui,  addressing 
herself  to  the  hair,  '  Fasten,  hair ;  fasten  !  '  and  so  effectually  did  the 
hair  obey  tne  order,  that  it  snapped  the  piece  of  wood  on  which  it 
was  tied  in  twain.  Finding  herself  thus  deceived,  the  good  wife  of 
Laggan  attempted  a  flight,  but  the  dogs  clung  to  her  breast  so 
tenaciously  that  they  only  paried  with  their  hold  on  the  demolition 
of  all  the  teeth  in  their  heads;  and  one  oi  them  succeeded  in  tearing 
off  the  greater  part  of  one  of  her  breasts  before  she  could  get  him 
disengaged  from  her  person.  At  length,  with  the  most  fearful 
shrieks,  she  assumed  the  likeness  of  a  raven,  and  flew  in  the 
direction  of  her  home.  The  two  dogs,  his  faithful  defenders,  were 
only  able  to  return  to  lick  the  hands  ot  their  master,  and  to  expire  at 
his  feet.  Regretting  their  loss  with  a  sorrow  which  is  only  known  to 
a,father  who  loses  his  favourite  children,  he  remained  to  bury  his 
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dogs,  and  then  pioceeded  to  his  home  full  of  those  astounding  and 
melancholy  reflections  which  the  scene  he  had  been  engaged  in  was 
so  much  calculated  to  produce.  On  his. arrival  at  home,  his  wife  was 
absent ;  but  after  an  interval  she  made  her  appearance,  and  in  the 
course  of  providing  for  his  entertainment,  she  told  him,  under  feel- 
ings of  great  concern,  that  she  had  been  visiting  the  good  wife  of 
Laggan,  who  having  been  all  day  sorting  peats  in  the  moss,  had  got 
wet  feet  and  a  severe  colic,  and  all  her  neighbours  were  just  waiting 
her  demise.  Her  husband  remarked,  '  Ay,  ay  ;  it  is  proper  that  I 
also  should  go  and  see  her,'  on  which  he  repaired  to  her  bedside, 
and  found  all  the  neighbours  wailing  over  the  expected  decease  of  a 
highly  esteemed  friend  and  neighbour.  The  hunter,  under  the 
excited  feelings  natural  to  the  circumstances  of  the  case,  instantly 
stript  the  wife  of  her  coverings,  and  calling  the  company  around  her, 
1  Behold,'  says  he,  'the  object  of  your  solicitude.  This  morning  she 
was  a  parly  to  the  death  of  the  renowned  John  Garve  M'Gille- 
challum  of  Razay,  and  to-day  she  attempted  to  make  me  share  his 
doom ;  but  the  arm  of  Providence  has  overtaken  the  servant  of 
Satan  in  her  career,  and  she  is  now  about  to  expiate  her  crimes  by 
death  in  this  world,  and  punishment  in  the  next.'  All  were  seized 
with  consternation  ;  but  the  marks  upon  her  person  bore  conclusive 
proofs  of  the  truth  of  the  tale  of  the  hunter,  and  the  good  wife  of 
Laggan  did  not  even  attempt  to  disguise  the  veracity  of  his  state- 
ment, but  addressing  herself  to  her  auditors  in  the  language  of 
penitent  confession,  she  said  :  '  My  dear  and  respected  friends, 
spare,  oh  spare  an  old  neighbour  while  in  the  agonies  of  death  from 
greater  mortal  degradation.  Already  the  enemy  of  your  souls  and 
of  mine,  who  seduced  me  from  the  walks  of  virtue  and  happiness,  as 
a  reward  for  my  anxious  and  unceasing  labours  in  his  service,  only 
waits  to  lead  my  soul  into  eternal  punishment  !  And,  as  a  warning 
to  all  others  to  shun  the  awful  rock  on  which  I  have  split,  I  shall 
detail  to  you  the  means  and  artifices  by  which  I  was  led  into  the 
service  of  the  evil  one,  and  the  treachery  which  I  and  all  others  have 
experienced  at  his  hands.'  Here  the  good  wife  of  Laggan  narrated 
the  particulars  of  the  means  by  which  she  had  been  seduced  into  the 
service  of  Satan,  the  various  adventures  in  which  she  had  been 
engaged,  concluding  with  the  death  of  Razay,  and  the  attack  on  the 
hunter ;  and  in  the  midst  of  the  most  agonising  shrieks  she,  in  the 
presence  of  all  assembled,  gave  up  the  ghost.  On  the  same  night 
two  travellers  were  journeying  from  Strathdearn  to  Badenoch,  across 
the  dreary  hill  of  Monadhliath.  While  about  the  centre  of  the  hill, 
they  met  the  figure  of  a  woman,  with  her  bosom  and  front  besmeared 
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with  blood,  running  with  exceeding  velocity  along  the  road  in  the 
direction  of  Stiathdearn,  uttering  at  intervals  the  most  loud  and 
appalling  shrieks,  to  which  the  hills  and  the  rocks  responded  in 
echo.  They  had  not  proceeded  far  when  they  met  two  black  dogs, 
as  if  on  the  scent  of  the  track  of  the  woman  ;  and  they  had  not 
proceeded  much  farther  when  they  met  a  black  man  upon  a  black 
horse,  coursing  along  in  the  direction  of  the  woman  and  the  dogs. 
'Pray,'  says  the  rider,  'did  you  meet  a  woman  as  you  came  along 
the  hill?'  The  travellers  answered  in  the  affirmative.  'And,' 
continued  the  rider,  '  did  you  meet  two  dogs  following  the  tracks 
of  the  woman?'  The  travellers  having  answered  in  the  affirmative, 
the  rider  added,  "Do  you  think  the  dogs  would  have  caught  her 
before  she  could  have  reached  the  churchyard  of  Dalarossie  ?'  The 
travellers  answered,  'They  would  at  any  rate  be  very  close  upon 
her  heels.'  The  parties  then  separated,  the  horseman  proceeding 
with  the  greatest  fleetness  after  the  woman  and  the  dogs.  The 
travellers  had  not  emerged  from  the  forest  of  Monadhliath  when  they 
were  overtaken  by  the  black  rider,  having  the  woman  across  the  bow 
of  his  saddle,  with  one  dog  fixed  in  her  breast,  and  the  other  in  her 
thigh.  'Where  did  you  overtake  the  woman?'  said  one  of  the 
travellers  to  the  rider,  to  which  he  answered,  'Just  as  she  was 
about  to  enter  the  churchyard  of  Dalarossie.'  On  arriving  at  home 
the  travellers  heard  of  the  melancholy  fate  of  the  good  wife  of 
Laggan  ;  and  there  existed  no  doubt  on  the  minds  of  all  to  whom 
the  facts  were  known  that  it  was  the  spirit  of  the  wife  of  Laggan 
who  was  running  to  the  churchyard  of  Dalarossie,  which  was 
esteemed  and  known  to  be  sacred  ground,  and  a  pilgrimage  to 
which,  either  dead  or  alive,  released  the  subjects  of  Satan  from  their 
bonds  to  him.  But  unfortunately  for  the  poor  wife  of  Laggan,  she 
was  a  stage  too  late.* 


*  Stewart's  Lectures  on  the  Mountains,   2nd  series,  i860,   192-200. 


MISCELLANEOUS    INFORMATION 


It  may  be  useful  to  give  in  detail  here  the  various  local 
institutions,  and  other  items,  which  may  interest  visitors. 

Banks. — Caledonian  Bank,  Spey  Street — Mr.  George  Masson, 
agent  ;  Mr.  M'Aulay,  accountant.  British  Linen  Bank,  High  Street 
— Mr.  John  Culhbert,  agent;   Mr.  Wm.  Mackintosh,  accountant. 

Churches. — Church  of  Scotland,  off  High  Street — Rev.  Kenneth 
Mackenzie,  LL.  D.,  parish  minister.  United  Free  Church,  Ruthven 
Road  —  Rev.  Alex.  Bain,  minister.  Free  Church  of  Scotland, 
Victoria  Hall,  Spey  Street.  Scottish  Episcopal  Church,  Spey  Street 
— open  onlv  during  summer  months.  R.C.  Chapel,  High  Street — 
Rev.  Father  Gettins.  Officiating  clergymen  and  hours  of  service  in 
the  Churches  may  be  seen  in  the  local  paper. 

Hotels. — Wolfenden's  Hotel,  High  Street — Mr.  Wm.  Wolfenden, 
proprietor.  Royal  Hotel,  High  Street — Mr  D.  Macpherson,  pro- 
prietor. Duke  of  Gordon  Hotel,  Newtonmore  Road — Mr.  Wm. 
Wolfenden,  proprietor.  Waverley  Temperance  Hotel,  High  Street — 
Mrs.  Macpherson,  proprietrix. 

Newspaper. — The  Kingussie  Record,  High  Street,  published 
every  Saturday — Mr.  J.  Johnstone,  propiietor. 

School. — Kingussie  Public  Vchool,  Ruthven  Road — Mr.  Edward 
Roberts,  headmaster. 

Post  and  Telegraph  Office,  High  Street  (west  end) — Miss 
Mackenzie,  postmistress. 

Registrar — Mr.  John  Mackenzie,  Avondale. 

Posting  Establishments. — Mr.  A.  Macfarlane,  Ruthven  Road. 
Wolfenden's  Hotel,  High  Street. 
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Volunteers. — F  Company  1st  V.B.  Cameron  Highlanders — Drill 
Hall,  High  Street  (east  end) — Major  Campbell,  commander.  Head- 
quarters at  Inverness. 

Reading  Room,  in  Victoria  Hall  Buildings — open  daily  to  the 
public  from  10  a.m.  till  10  p.m.  Subscription,  2/.  Secretary,  Mr. 
A.  D.  Macpherson,  Caledonian  Bank. 

Public  Library,  in  Victoria  Hall  Buildings.  Mr.  E.  Roberts, 
Librarian,  attends  on  Wednesday  and  Saturday  evenings  from  8  to 
9  o'clock  to  give  out  books. 

Local  Societies. — 

Masonic  Lodge  "Spey,"  meets  in  Masonic  Hall,  King  Street. 

"Balavil"  Lodge,  I.O.G.T.,  meets  in  the  Committee-room  of 
Victoria  Hall  on  Thursdays  at  8-15  p.m. 

"St.  Columba  "  Lodge,  N. I.O.F.,  meets  in  the  Committee- 
room  of  Victoria  Hall  on  alternate  Wednesdays  at  8-30 
p.m.     During  summer  the  lodge  meets  monthly. 

Gaelic  Choir  meets  for  practice  in  the  Public  School. 

Local  Sports  Clubs. — 

Kingussie  Golf  Club.  Secretary,  Mr.  D.  T.  Mackintosh. 

,,         Bowling  Club.  ,,          Mr.  D.  T.  Mackintosh. 

,,         Curling  Club.  ,,          Mr.  A.  Crerar. 

,,         Tennis  Club.  ,,         Mr.  D.  T.  Mackintosh. 

,,         Shinty  Club.  ,,         Mr.  A.  Macfarlane. 

Coaches  to  and  from  Kingussie. — The  Mail  Coaches  which 
run  between  Kingussie  and  Tulloch  Station  on  the  West  Highland 
Railway  leave  the  Duke  of  Gordon  Hotel  daily  during  the  summer 
at  9  a.m.  and  1-10  p.m.,  arriving  at  Tulloch  at  3  p.m.  and  5-45  p.m. 
respectively.  Coaches  leave  Tulloch  at  8-30  a.m.  and  11-20  a.m., 
and  reach  Kingussie  at  11-50  a.m.  and  4  p.m. 


Railway  Time  Table. 


For  many  years  there  has  been  very  little  alteration  in 
the  railway  time  table  during  the  summer  months,  and 
the   following  is   the   probable  times   of  arrival   and  de- 
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parture   of  trains,  together  with  those  of  the  posting  of 
letters,  and  the  delivery  of  mails  : 


Trains  going 

Trains 

going 

Latest  " 

Time  of 

Delivery 

North. 

South. 

Posting. 

of  Mails. 

Arrive 

Depart 

Arrive 

Depart 

North 

South 

A.M. 

A.M. 

A.M. 

A.M. 

A.M. 

A.M. 

A.M. 

6-45 

3-29 

3-34* 

i-45 

I-50* 

7-5° 

8-15* 

9-  0 

7-36 

7-41 

8-33 

8-38 

P.M. 

P.M. 

P.M. 

8-10 

8-15* 

10-  2 

10-  7 

1-30 

12-45 

1-45 

P.M. 

P.M. 

P.M. 

'     P.M. 

4-45 

4-45 

2-15 

12-    6 

12-11 

12-51 

12-56* 

6-35 

6-35 

to  callers 

1-50 

i-55t 

I-IO 

I-I5* 

9-20 

9-20 

5-30 

2-51 

2-56* 

2-56 

3-  2 

to  callers 

6-  5 

6-10 

5-ii 

5-16* 

6-53 

6-59 

5-2i 
6-59 

5-26* 

7-  4 

Sun 

day 

Sun 

day 

Sunday 

A.M. 

A.M. 

P.M. 

P.M. 

1-30  P.M. 

11-32 

n-37* 

12-45 

12-50* 

to  callers 

Mail  trains. 


I  Via  Foires  only.         J  Mondays  only. 


Fares  to  and  from  Kingussie. 


r~  Single  -^ 

r-  Ret 

urn  — >, 

^-Week-End- 

1st  CI. 

3rd  CI. 

1st  CI. 

3rd  CI. 

1st  CI. 

3rd  CI 

Perth, 

ii/ii 

5/«l 

19/10 

11/n 

11/n 

6/ 

Stirling, 

17/5 

8/8* 

29/1 

16/8 

17/5 

8/9 

Edinburgh, 

19/H 

9/10 

33/4 

18/11 

19/H 

9/io 

Glasgow,    - 

22/5 

1 1/2 

35/7 

19/9 

22/5 

1 1/2 

Grantown,- 

4/ 

2/ 

6/8 

4/ 

4/ 

2/ 

Inverness,  - 

7/9 

3/i  °i 

12/11 

7/9 

7/9 

3/i  1 

In  addition  to  the  above  fares,  the  Highland  Railway 
Company  offer  cheap  facilities  for  single  day  excursions 
from  Kingussie  and  Newtonmore  during  the  summer 
(from  June  to  September  inclusive)  to  all  stations  on  the 
system  between  Aberfeldy  and  Inverness,  with  a  minimum 
charge  for  the  double  journey  of  2s.  First-class  and  is. 
Third-class.     Annexed  is  a  table  of  these  fares  : 
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From  Newtonmore. 

From  K 

ngussie 

To 

1st  CI. 

3rd  CI. 

1st  CI. 

3rd  CI 

Aberfeldy, 

8/1 1 

4/6 

9/5 

4/9 

Aviemore, 

-         2/5 

i/3 

I/II 

1/ 

Blair  Atholl, 

-        5/6 

2/9 

6/3 

3/ 

Carr-Bridge, 

•        3/7 

1/10 

3/i 

i/7 

Culloden  Moor, 

-         7/i 

3/7 

6/7 

3/4 

Dalwhinnie, 

-         1/8 

1/ 

2/2 

1/1 

Dava, 

-        5/i  1 

3/ 

5/5 

2/9 

Dunphail, 

-        7/ 

3/6 

6/6 

3/3 

Forres, 

-        8/5 

4/3 

7/i  1 

4/ 

Grantown, 

-        4/6 

2/3 

4/ 

2/ 

Inverness, 

8/2 

4/i 

7/9 

3/i  1 

Killiecrankie, 

-         6/ 

3/ 

6/6 

3/3 

Moy, 

-        5/9 

2/1 1 

5/3 

2/8 

Nairn, 

-       10/ 

5/ 

9/6 

4/9 

Pitlochry, 

6/8 

3/4 

7/2 

111 

Struan, 

4/9 

2/5 

5/3 

2/8 

Tomatin, 

-        5/ 

2/6 

4/7 

2/4 

Favourite  Drives  from  Kingussie. 

Below  we  give  a  few  of  the  places  round  Kingussie 
which  are  frequently  "done"  as  drives,  with  the  distance 
of  each  : 


Kingussie  to 

Kingussie  to 

Ardverikie, 

20 

miles. 

Insh  Manse  (for  Glen- 

Aviemore Station,    - 

12 

„ 

feshie),   - 

8  mi 

Cluny  Castle, 

9 

?  1 

Inverpattack  Falls, 

16     „ 

Dalwhinnie,     - 

14 

?> 

Kincraig  Station,  - 

6     ,, 

Drumgask  Hotel,     - 

11 

j  1 

Kinrara, 

10     ,, 

Dunachton, 

5 

j  5 

Laggan  Bridge, 

10     ,, 

Feshie  Bridge, 

9 

51 

Loch  Alvie, 

9     5, 

Gaick, 

14 

5? 

Loch-an-Eilan, 

14          5, 

Glenfeshie  (by  Tromie 

Loch  Insh,     - 

5     5, 

Bridge),    - 

11 

5  5 

Loch  Laggan, 

18     „ 

Glenfeshie  (by  Manse 

Lynch  at, 

2* 

of  Insh),  - 

15 

55 

Lynwilg  Hotel, 

IO        ,, 

Glentromie, 

6 

5  5 

Newtonmore, 

3          5, 

Insh,  Village  of, 

5 

5  5 

Tromie  Bridge, 

3     »f 

dies. 
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And  now  we  bid  farewell  to  the  tourist,  whom  we  have 
conducted  so  far  on  his  way.  We  hope  that  the  Guide 
may  have  helped  him  to  make  his  visit  to  the  lordship 
of  Badenoch  a  pleasant  one  indeed. 


«JK  <%JL  4J*  <C*  4jX  Q*Vir*i  <%J*  ^J*  <4J*  ^J*  *L*  4j* 

IRew  Summer  (2>oob$. 

An  Endless  Variety  to  choose  from,  including 

BLOUSES  JAP.  SLIPS.  UNDERSKIRTS 

JACKETS  TWEED  COATS         SILK    TIES 

BELTS  LACE  SCARVES        DRESSES 

High=class  Dressmaking. 

In  our  Dressmaking  Department  we  were  never  so  busy 
before,  and  we  would  advise  Ladies  to  place  their  orders 
early,  to  prevent  dissapointment. 

Millinery. 

We  are  now  in  a  position  to  give  increased  satisfaction  to 
our  Customers  in  this  line  of  our  Business,  having  engaged 
the  services  of  an  Experienced  Milliner,  and  we  are  able  to 
supply  the  Finest  Millinery,  etc.,  at  very  moderate  prices. 

Ladies'  and  Gent's  Tailoring. 

In  this  Department,  which  is  under  the  most  efficient  manage- 
ment, we  have  a  fine  selection  of  Tweeds,  Serges,  Vicunas, 
and  Harris  Homespuns  to  choose  from.  We  Guarantee  Good 
Fit  and  Style. 

L.     MACKINTOSH. 

DRAPER    AND     COSTUMIER. 

KINGUSSIE. 

<c*  <aj*  <&*  <&*  «  ^**lv?J  <&*  ^*  *L*  *L*  *L*  -i* 


AFFLECK     F.    FYFE, 

Family   Grocer,    Ironmongery 
and    General    Warehouseman, 

High  Street,   KINGUSSIE. 


GROCERIES     AND     PROVISIONS     OF     FINEST 
QUALITY     AT     KEENEST     PRICES. 


HARDWARE     AND      IRONMONGERY 

OF    EVERY    DESCRIPTION. 


TOYS     AND    FANCY    GOODS     OF     ALL    KINDS. 
CHOICE     SELECTION.    —   INSPECTION    INVITED. 


View    §ood$    and    Souvenirs    of  tde    ^District 


FISHING    RODS    AND    FISHING    TACKLE, 


AGENT  for  the  Best  Household  Coals,  and  a 
Supply  of  Finest  English  and  Scotch  Coals 
always    in    Store. 

QUOTATIONS     ON    APPLICATION. 


J  as-   JV?.   Grant, 

Baker   and    Confectioner, 

J(in<?ussie, 


TEA  BREAD. 

SHORTBREAD. 

CAKES 

Made  by  Experienced  Confectioner. 


Rolls     Delivered     Every    Morning, 


Bi0beB   Covered 
TEA  AND   REFRESHMENT   ROOMS 

With  Ladies'  Room  in  Connection. 


Agent    for    Hubbard's    Scotch    Rusks,    Etc. 


For  Finest  Quality  of 
GROCERIES    AND    PROVISIONS, 

GO    TO 

ALEX.      MITCHELL, 

THE     CROSS,     KINGUSSIE. 
Daily    Supplies    of 

FISH,  FRUIT,  and  VEGETABLES. 

pisfj   2>ressed   to   Order. 

Orders     Called     for     if    desired. 


is&^r^ 


.*.«*« 


MACKENZIE    &     GUMMING, 

Family     Butchers, 

High     Street,     KINGUSSIE, 

Have  always  on  hand  a  large  supply  of  Butcher  Meat  of  Best  Quality, 
Pickled  Tongues,  Corned  Beef,  Salt  Rounds,   Sausages,   Fowls,  etc. 

-    -    -    Shooting   Lodges   Supplied.    -    -    ■ 

All  Orders  punctually  attended  to.      Van  Delivers  in  the  Country. 
Orders   Called  for  daily  if  desired. 


SOUVENIR     ALBUM 


CONTAINING 


20  Views 

of  Kingussie       ^ 

and    District        ' 

LARGE     SIZE.  HANDSOMELY     BOUND. 


m    One  Shilling.   $ 


TO    BE    HAD    FROM 


JOHNSTONE,  tSSSSJt  KINGUSSIE. 


BEALE    &     PYPER, 

General     House     Furnishers, 
Cabinetmakers    &    Upholsterers, 

GRANTOWN-ON-SPEY. 


House    Furnishings,    Ironmongery,   Glass,   China,   and    Earthenware. 

Souvenirs   of  the   highlands* 

VIEWS.      POSTCARDS.      GOSS'    HERALDIC    PORCELAIN. 
DOULTON,    WORCESTER,    AND    WHITE    CHINA,   &c. 

$olf  Requisite?. 

Agent  for  R.  Forgan,   St.  Andrews. 


y*.    yia cleod, 

Jjigh  Street,  JtingUSS'ie. 


DRAPERY  DEPARTMENT. 


MILLINERY.  BLOUSES. 

SCARVES.  COLLARETTES. 

BELTS.  HOSE. 

UNDERCLOTHING— all  kinds. 
oots     and     Shoes     in     Great     Variety. 


GROCERIES  AND  PROVISIONS. 

BEST     QUALITY     AT     KEENEST     PRICES. 


HARDWARE,  IRONMONGERY, 
AND   EARTHENWARE. 


i 


GOOD     SELECTION. 


NOTE— Special  Line. 

LATEST     GENT.'S     "VICTORIA"     BICYCLE,     WITH 

"NEW     DEPARTURE"      HUB     BRAKE,     AND 

LATEST     IMPROVEMENTS,     FOR 

£8  8-   cash. 

INSPECTION      INVITED. 


Wolfenfcen's  Dotel 


With  n  Two.  Minutes'  Walk 
From'  Railway  Station. 


*    KINGUSSIE. 


Entirely  Rebuilt  and  Sle-Jurnisljed.  Every  (Bomfort. 

ALL    INFORMATION     REGARDING    FISHING,     ETC.,     GIVEN. 


POSTING      DEPARTMENT. 

Single   and   Double   Machines   of  all   Sorts 
Contracts  made  per  Week  or  Month.      Charges  Strictly  Moderate. 

SOOTS  AWAITS  ALL   TRAINS.  Y\/_     WQLFENDE^! 

Proprietor. 


DUKE    OF    GORDON    HOTEL, 

KINGUSSIE. 

THIS  Old-established  and  Well-known  FAMILY  and  COM- 
MERCIAL HOTEL  has  now  changed  hands,  and  under  the 
Management  of  Mr.  and  Mrs.  Wolfenden  every  attention  will  he 
paid  to  Families,  Tourists,  and  Week-end  Visitors. 

WOLFENDEN,    Kingussie. 


ROYAL    HOTEL, 

KINGUSSIE. 


$>   Very    Comfortable    f an>)ly    and    Tourist    H°^c^ 

Cvery   Comfort"   and   (Urenfrion  given  at  tbe 

LoCoest   Possible   prices. 

Hiring  and  Motor  Repairing  Pit  in  connection  with  Hotel. 


FISHING,    GOLFING,    TENNIS,    AND    BILLIARDS. 

.    .    .    Boots  attends  all  Trains.    .    .    . 

D.   MACPHERSON,  Proprietor. 

J.  &  P.  M'Lauchlaim, 

Butchers,  Poulterers,  §c, 
HIGH     STREET,     KINGUSSIE. 

ALSO     BRANCH     AT     NEWTONMORE. 


Shooting  Lodges,   Hotels,  and  Private  Families  supplied 

at  Moderate  Charges. 

Large  Selection   of  Finest  Quality  Beef  and  Mutton 

always  on  hand. 

Lamb  and  Veal  in  Season. 

Salt  Rounds,  Corned  Beef,  and  Pickled  Tongues  in  Stock. 

Poultry  a  Speciality. 

Telegrams  :    "  M'Lauckian,  Kingussie."     "  M'Lauchlan,  Newtonmore." 
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VISITORS     TO     KINGUSSIE 

SHOULD    VISIT 

frazer  <§  Sons'  Warehouse 

FOR     HIGH-CLASS 

Tailoring  and   Dressmaking. 


AGENTS     IN     KINGUSSIE     FOR 

BURBERRY,     LONDON. 
"  BE  SCO"     UNDER  CL  0  THING. 
BULBARS'     DYE     WORKS. 
"  GOUEBAA"     TWEEDS. 


i 


Tartan  Rugs,     Tartan  Skirts,     Tartan  Kilts. 

FRAZER    <&    SONS, 

Drapers,     Ladies'     and     Gent.'s     Tailors, 
and     Complete     Outfitters, 

KINGUSSIE, 

PERTH,     PITLOCHRY,     AND     ABERFELDY. 


tv     •"-  ■•"-  ■•■ 


Loch  Ericht  Hotel, 

DALWHINNIE. 


£  fe(u  /Minutes'   VatH   from    Palu>binnie    Station 
(HigbJand  Railtoay). 

Situated   at  tbe   foot  of  tbe  Grampians,  1184-  feet 
abo^e   §ea   Letfel. 

Recommended   as   a   Hea^b  Resort,  tbe  ^ir  bein£ 
Pry   and   ©racing. 

EXCELLENT     FISHING    ON 
LOCH     ERICHT 

which   is    16    miles   long,  and   on    the 

River  Truim  for  Grilse  and  Trout. 

Parties   staying    at    tde  Hotel  fiave   t6e  Privilege  of 

Jisfying  on  tde  Jboed  and  Sliver,  and  are 

supplied  witd  Stoats  Jree  of  charge. 

posting  establishment  in  connection. 
DONALD    MACKENZIE,  Lessee. 
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Visitors  to  gadenoc/j 


DESIRING  A  SOUVENIR  OF  THE  DISTRICT 
SHOULD  SEE  OUR  STOCK  OF  ARTISTIC 
NOVELTIES,  AMONG  WHICH  WE  HAVE  A 
FINE    SELECTION    OF 


goss'  6/d 
Gnglisli  China 


1 


WITH  LOCAL  COAT  OF  ARMS. 

Various  Models  from  //-. 


ALSO 


j/e  JTu/d  Scottis 

tjtfotio  Ware. 
Quaint  Mottoes,  Old-fashioned  Sdapes. 

TO    BE    HAD    ONLY    FROM 

Jas.  Johnstone, 

Stationer  and 

fancy  Goods  Merchant, 

JCingussie. 


Gaimgorrri  private  J{oteI, 
Jfviemore. 


Harvdsome   and   Commodious   J^euj   V(otet, 

situated    among    tbe    finest    Scenery    of    tbe 

Cairngorm   .Mountains. 

One   /Minute's   Va1H    from    l^ailouay  Station. 


HOTEL    PORTER    AWAITS    ALL    TRAINS. 


Boarders     per    Week     or     Month 


TERMS     MODERATE. 


Burnai&e  (5oif  Course  (9  Iboles), 

Fifteen  Minutes'  Walk. 

Croquet   Green,    Lawn   Tennis,    etc. 

All  Communications  to  be  addressed  to 

J.    DAVIDSON,    Proprietor 


Kingussie    Hiring    Establishment. 


A.    MACFARLANE,  job  and  post  master, 

KINGUSSIE. 


Sporting  ano   SaoolerE  Warebouse  in  connection. 

This  Establishment  is  now  the  Principal  Posting  Place  in  the 
District.  Upwards  of  60  Horses,  Cobs,  and  Ponies  employed. 
Patronised  by  all  the  Landed  Proprietors,  principal  Shooting 
Tenants,  and  the  General  Public,  and  acknowledged  to  have  the 
best  class  of  Horses  and  Carriages  in  the  district. 


BREEDER   OF   PEDIGREED    SHETLAND    PONIES. 


Special     Arrangements     for     Supplying 
Shooting     Lodges. 

ESTIMATES  GIVEN  FOR  HORSES  AND 

CARRIAGES     OF    ALL    KINDS    JOBBED 

PER     MONTH,      WITH      OR      WITHOUT 

DRIVERS. 

Zhe  Ibirfng  Bstablisbment  at  Cbe  Ibotel,  IRewtonmore, 
in  connection. 

Telegrams,   " Macfarlanel   Kingussie." 


2) r um g a s fe    lb o t e I, 

Xaggan,    Ikingussie 

(Under     New     Management.) 


The  above  Hotel  is  situated  amongst  the  Finest 
Scenery  in  the  Highlands,  and  on  the  Royal 
Route  between   Kingussie  and  Fort- William. 

There  is  Excellent  Fishing  on  the  Spey  and 
Loch  Laggan,  Free  of  Charge. 


SHOOTING    LODGES    SUPPLIED    WITH    BEER,    WHISKY,    WINE,    etc. 


R.     MACDONELL 


PHOTOGRAPHY. 

MISS    cNJG&LS&cN, 

J^h  o  fojraph  ei% 
Station  <l>quar£,  Kjngussisz, 


Special  Gate  taken  witb  CbilOren's  pbotos. 


Amateurs'  Negatives   Developed  and  Printed. 


Jhe  3{otel,  JYewtonmore. 

Tb»s    Commodious    and     Comfortable     Old-estab- 
lished   Hotel    is    replete    (oitl)    eS>ery    Convenience 
for  Tourists   and  Visitors. 

Situated  among  tl)e   Qrampians. 

/Magnificent  and   Extensive   Qieujs   of  tl)e 
Surrounding    Country. 

WITHIN    FIVE   MINUTES'   WALK   OF    RAILWAY  STATION. 

(See  Illustration    opposite  Page  25.) 

Posting    Establishment   in   connection. 

GOLFING,     FISHING,     etc. 


The     Coaches     to     Loch     Laggan     always 
stop     at     the     Hotel. 

Moderate    Terms    to    Boarders  per    Week    or 
Month. 

MRS.     MACDONALD, 

Proprietrix. 


W.  Campbell, 

fishmonger,  Poulterer, 
and  fruiterer, 

Has     Daily      Supplies      of     Fresh      Fish     of 
all     kinds     in     their     Season. 

PURE     BLOCK     ICE. 

FRUIT    &     VEGETABLES     FRESH     DAILY. 

All  Orders  Carefully  and  Personally  Attended  to. 
Moderate  Charges. 


GUYNACK  STREET,   KINGUSSIE 

Kmgussig  Cycle   ©epot   and 
Ironmongery   Warehouse, 

KINGUSSIE. 


AGENT    FOR 

Wfie  Siover,  Jiumber,  %a\eigf),   ^Premier,  etc.,  (Byeles. 


Clincher,    Michelin,   etc.,  Tyres    in    Stock. 
.  .  CYCLES  ASM  MOTOR  CARS  REPAIRED.  .  . 

Shell  Motor  Spirit  always  on  hand. 

Agent    for 
Tulloch     and     Loch     Laggan     Coaches. 

S.    MACDONALD,   Proprietor. 
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Scotch  Jewellery  end  Highland  ©r-tiamen 


ais. 


Silver-mounted 

Horn  Spoons,  2/6 

Others   from 

1/-  to  10/6. 


Silver-mounted  Quaichs,jas  above,   . 

Do.  do.       very  elaborate, 

Ouaichs,  all  Silver,  and  Inlaid  Pebble,  15/- 


0  30/-. 


T.   DYER  &  SONS, 

Watchmakers,    Jewellers,     Silversmiths,     and     Opticians, 

KINGUSSIE    and    PITLOCHRY, 

Wbere    you    get    fBest  possible    Take  for    your   Money    in    Souvenirs   of  tlje    Jiigdlands. 


Silver  and  Tebble  Casket,        . 

Do.  do.  (larger), 

Do.  do.  (smaller), 


Silver  Brooch  as  above,  4/6.      Silver  Brooch,  3/-. 
Others^up  to  15/-. 
Silver  Plated  do.,  1/6. 


Iona  Pebble 
Brooch,  1/6. 


Hatpin,  1/6. 


Gold  Lace  Pin,  with  Scotch  Pearls,  21/-, 
Others  from  10/6  to  £S. 


/?- 


Real  Cairngorm  Specimen,  or  Letter-weight,  17/6. 


Real  Scotch  Pebble  Specimtn,  or  Letter-weight,  15/-. 


Gold  Lace  Pin,  with 
Scotch  Pearls,  10/6. 


Scotch  Tcarl  Rings  from 
21/-  to  £12. 
As  above,  £$. 

Gold-mounted  Cairngorm 
Brooches,  studded  with 
Fine  Scotch      Pearl,  all  picked  stones, 

Pearl  Pin,  35/  ,    5°/;  , 

Amethyst  do.,  50/. 


Vesta  Box  with  Inlaid  Pebble,  3/-. 


Silver  Souvenir  Spoons, 
Real  Stone  Tops,  5/6. 
Others  from  4/6  to  8/6. 


MAP    OF    BAD  ENOCH— three  miles  to  the 


INCH 


J'ul.hsl.e.l  by  J.  JOHNSTONE,  St:,ti, „,,.,,  K 


and  Highland  ornaments. 


&  SONS, 

Silversmiths,    and    Opticians 

and    PITLOCHRY, 

for   your   Honey   in   Souvenirs   of  tf>e   Migtjland' 
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